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Editorial 


TAPS 


Most, if not all, of our readers have by now heard the 
sad news that Shelby Foote and Brian Pohanka, two men 
widely known and respected among those who study the 
American Civil War, passed away in June. 

Shelby Foote was born in Greenville, Mississippi, in 
1916. He served in the U.S. Army (as a captain of artillery) 
and Marines during World War II, after which he flirted for a 
while with a career in journalism, working for The Associ- 
ated Press in New York City. But his calling was as “a serious 
writer,” as he once put it, and in 1949 he published the first 
of what would be his six novels. 

Foote’s life as a writer took a fateful turn in 1954, when 
Random House asked him to pen a history of the Civil War. 
The folks at Random House expected a single volume. Foote 
took twenty years to finish the project, which by its comple- 
tion had stretched to 3,000 pages in three volumes—his epic 
The Civil War: A Narrative. 

Foote might be best known, however, for his part in Ken 
Burns’ Civil War documentary, which first aired on PBS in 
1990. Foote’s slow Southern drawl and flair for storytelling 
captivated viewers and helped interest a new generation of 
Americans in their nation’s greatest conflict. 

Like Shelby Foote, Brian Pohanka educated and 
entertained a multitude of Civil War enthusiasts as an 
author and commentator. Born in Washington in 1955, he 
took to the study of history at an early age—conducting 
research at the National Archives by the time he was twelve. 
He would go on to participate in the creation of Time-Life’s 
multi-volume history of the Civil War, and serve as a 
consultant for the History Channel’s “Civil War Journal” 
series, through which he and his distinctive beard became 
known to thousands of viewers who benefited from his 
breadth of knowledge on the war and its participants. 

Brian was also a dedicated Civil War reenactor, an 
historical advisor on films such as “Glory” and “Cold 
Mountain,’ and the author or editor of more than a dozen 
books. Arguably most significant was his work as a preserva- 
tionist. In 1987 he organized some of the initial meetings of 
the body that would ultimately become the Civil War 
Preservation Trust, which today claims tens of thousands of 
members and has saved from development thousands of 
acres of battlefield lands. 

In this issue, North & South associate editor Pat Brennan 
remembers Shelby Foote in the lead item in “Crossfire” on p. 
5, while our own Rob Hodge talks about his good friend 
Brian Pohanka in his column, “Field Report,” on p. 96. 

Shelby Foote and Brian Pohanka—men to whom all of 
us who value our nation’s history owe a great debt of 
gratitude. They are irreplaceable. 


Pa 
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SHELBY FOOTE (1916-2005) 

I’m not sure what prompted it, but 
twenty-five years ago, after returning from a 
swing through the western battlefields, I felt 
like I had to write to Shelby Foote. I was re- 
calling the epic moment of the trip—the sun 
going down behind the Wilder Monument at 
Chickamauga, The Band’s version of “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down” floating 
from my car’s speakers, Foote’s account of the 
battle in my hands—and I felt like the author 
ought to know. So I got his address from a will- 
ing Memphis phone operator and composed 
a short note. I told him about the sunset and 
the music, and how his words helped bring 
me closer to the raw emotions of the Civil War 
than anything I ever hoped to encounter. I just 
felt like he ought to know. 

Not more than two weeks later, I received 
a postcard. The note on the back was written 
with a dip pen in a type of calligraphy. The 
writer thanked me for my kind words and said 
that he shared my enthusiasm for The Band’s 
music and that song in particular. I immedi- 
ately affixed the postcard to a wall in my apart- 
ment, and when visitors would wander over 
and squint at the beautifully strange penman- 
ship then ask, “Who is Shelby Foote?” I'd say 
he’s a great American author, one of the best, 
with great taste in music. 

Some ten years later I presumed to be a 
writer, and I thought a good article might be 
an examination of how the Civil War was still 
being fought. I had heard that there was a con- 
troversy about Nathan Bedford Forrest’s statue 
in Memphis and that Shelby Foote had 
emerged from something of an exile to com- 
ment on the situation. I called the local Mem- 
phis newspaper and talked to the reporter who 
covered the story, asking him a number of 
questions about Foote’s involvement. Sud- 
denly he said, “Why don’t you call him your- 
self? He answers his own phone and I’m sure 
he'll talk to you about it. Call Memphis infor- 
mation. He’s listed.” 
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Call Shelby Foote. As Mose Allison once 
sang, “Yeah, right.” But figuring this is some- 
thing that writers do, I screwed up the cour- 
age, prepared some questions, got his num- 
ber and made the call. Just as the reporter said, 
Mr. Foote answered his phone with that dis- 
tinctive voice. | explained who I was and why 
I called, and I naively reminded him of my let- 
ter of a decade ago. The next thing I knew we 
were discussing music in general and The 
Band in particular. We moved on to contem- 
porary Civil War literature, and after admit- 
ting that upon completion of his epic narra- 
tive he had “mustered out” of an active interest 
in the war, he noted that he was reading about 
the subject once again. I asked what books he 
had liked, and he mentioned William 
McFeely’s biography of Ulysses Grant and 
James McPherson’s Battle Cry of Freedom. 
Then I made a bit of a mistake. I asked if he 
had read anything he didn’t like. He paused, 
asked me my name and said, “Mr. Brennan, I 
could never tell you that.” In my burst of manic 
energy, I had crossed a line gentlemen avoid, 
but Mr. Foote quickly cooled the waters. He 
explained that he often started 
books but didn’t finish them for a 
variety of reasons, and as a gentle- 
man who knows of such things, he 
left my faux pas in the dust. 

The conversation continued 
over a variety of subjects: Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, monumentation 
in general, the upcoming movie 
“Glory,” with which he had some 
involvement. To each subject he 
brought both a courtly demeanor 
anda rigorous thoughtfulness, and 
he would punctuate the proceed- 
ings occasionally by asking my name then re- 
ferring to me as such. At one point I distinctly 
recall thinking that Shelby Foote, the great au- 
thor, had just said my name, and I felt like a 
kid who had somehow conspired to meet his 
hero. I suppose for that moment I really was 
that kid. 

After an hour, I thanked him profusely 
and we said our goodbyes. A few years later, 
when Ken Burns turned Mr. Foote into a na- 
tional icon, I thought of writing him again to 
comment on the remarkable turn of events. 
As usual, he answered with the same calli- 
graphic style, the same courtly manner. He 
even included a William Faulkner reference 
and a nod to Old Taylor, both the road and 
the drink. I was no longer thumbtacking let- 
ters to my walls, but I slipped the letter into 
the folder than holds my most treasured me- 
mentos. Sometimes, when the time was right, 
I'd pull out the postcard and the letter and 
recall that great phone conversation. 


The time was right a few weeks ago, right 
fora very sad reason. For many of us, the Civil 
War is a pursuit of tiny facts that somehow 
figure into a kaleidoscopic whole. Shelby Foote 
pursued those facts too, but for him the Civil 
War was simply a story, perhaps America’s 
greatest story. Like The Band in their heyday, 
Mr. Foote went up the mountain and returned 
with a gift, his magisterial recounting of our 
nation’s tragic years. His prose captured es- 
sences most writers can only hope to approach, 
his Southern demeanor and rigorous thought- 
fulness infusing every page. Many complain, 
some famously, that his wasn’t a history. Mr. 
Foote calmly called it a narrative and moved 
on, understanding instinctively where a gentle- 
man stood on such matters. But he remains 
the war's greatest writer, a craftsman who truly 
knew his subject, who captured the emotions 
that drove his characters, and who understood 
the careening tides that roiled our country 
during her trial. 

And he thought it a story we ought to 
know. 

—Pat Brennan, Chicago, Illinois 


Pages from “Gettysburg for the Ages.” 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL 
MILITARY PARK 

I have read most of the articles in the 
Gettysburg special issue [Vol. 8, No. 4}, but I 
really was excited by John Latschar’s piece 
(“Gettysburg for the Ages”. I have been go- 
ing to Gettysburg at least once a year for the 
last five or six years, and it was very interest- 
ing to read about all the changes that have 
been—and will be—happening at the park. | 
think all the work being done to bring the 
battlefield back to its 1863 appearance has 
been fantastic, and I applaud the effort. And I 
found Latschar’s own personal story of how 
he came to serve in Vietnam, and how his 
motivations compared to those of men who 
enlisted in the Union and Confederate armies, 
very compelling. 

It was very heartening to read the super- 
intendent’s ideas about how the Park Service 
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plans on dealing with our own generation’s 
understanding of Gettysburg and the battle still 
being fought for the “memory” of the Civil War. 
Coverage at the park of more of the “big is- 
sues,” including why the men were even at 
Gettysburg (i.e., slavery), is long overdue. 
Gettysburg is, by far, the most visited Civil War 
site by the U.S. populace, and grounding the 
battle in the social, political, and eco- 
nomic context of the 1860s is impera- 
tive to our understanding of the war. 

I am pretty sure that not all read- 
ers of North & South are going to agree 
with Mr. Latschar’s ideas for the park. I 
have a feeling the pages of “Crossfire” 
will be filled with this debate for sev- 
eral issues to come. But it is articles like 
Latschar’s that set North & South apart 
from all the other Civil War magazines 
in print, and make it the best one on 
the market. Great work! 


—Bill Baker-Di Giulio 
Bowdoin, Maine - 
ike. Nie — 
LAST STAND IN THE HEARTLAND 


Reading John A. Latschar’s musings 
on the reasons why relatively few blacks 
visit Gettysburg National Military Park, 
his belief that it is “our fault” and his 
suggestions as to how “we” might en- 
courage more to do so, is so wrong and 
so tiresomely repetitive. Similar mea 
culpas are uttered in speculations as to 
low black attendance at symphony con- 
certs, fine art museums, and other ven- 
ues that “we” value. How about consid- 
ering the most obvious explanation for 
black nonattendance: They are simply 
not interested. And how about respecting the 
right of our fellow citizens to make up their 
own minds and act freely? Isn’t that what those 
brave men fought for at Gettysburg? 

—Jeffrey Knorr, Bronx, New York 
WHAT IF? 

lam a charter member of both Civil War 
(of course, no longer in print) and Blue and 
Gray, so I have been reading Civil War maga- 
zines for many years. I must admit, however, I 
find North & South the best one I have ever 
read. I do object, though, to “what if?” articles, 
which I feel are really “didn’t happen” specula- 
tions and thus of little value. We could “what 
if” every historical happening with no further 
appreciation for what did happen, However, I 
realize “what if” is the vogue so I am sure I am 
in the minority. 

—Jean Andra, Logan, Utah 


+ + 


I have all your issues except for Vol. 1, No. 
5 (for which I am still looking), and I’ve en- 
joyed them all very much. This is in regards to 
the “Gettysburg Point-Counterpoint” article in 
Vol. 8, No. 4. I have met two of its authors, 
Robert Dalessandro and Richard McMurry, at 
Civil War functions. They are both very good 


historians and very nice people. There is all this 
discussion about “what if” the battle of Gettys- 
burg went this way or that way on Day 1, 2, or 
3. My question is what do you think would have 
happened if the Confederates had obeyed Gen- 
eral Lee’s orders not to bring on an engage- 
ment! 

—Frank Roberts, Stockbridge, Georgia 


The Fight for Nashwille, December 1864 
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HAMMER OF TRUTH 

Tam deeply indebted to the insights pro- 
vided by Christopher Malouf in his letter ap- 
pearing in “Crossfire,” North & South, Vol. 8, 
No. 3. In his rebuke to historian Chandra 
Manning, he is quite correct to state that “you 
cannot learn about Southern history from a 
Yankee.” The notion that only members of a 
given ethnic group or culture can be objec- 
tive observers of said ethnic group or culture, 
and that outsiders cannot possibly be de- 
pended upon for detachment, had previously 
eluded me. Indeed, I confess I had always 
thought just the opposite was true, but Mr. 
Malouf’s words strike home like the Hammer 
of Truth. Of course, wisdom such as this 
should have universal applicability, so I have 
discarded my copy of the following books: Bell 
Irvin Wiley’s The Life of Billy Yank (you can- 
not learn about Yankees from a southerner!), 
William Shirer’s The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich (you cannot learn about Nazi Germany 
from an American journalist), Edith 
Hamilton’s The Greek Way (you cannot learn 
about Ancient Greece from a twentieth-cen- 
tury American woman) and Gibbon’s The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire (you can- 
not learn about Roman history from an obese 
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eighteenth-century British politician). Indeed, 
much of what passes for historical scholarship 
must now be confined to the junk heap, as all 
too much history has been written by people 
who were not born and raised in the times or 
in the groups they write about. Mr. Malouf’s 
great insight should open a whole new chap- 
ter in historical research. 
I must also commend Mr. 
== Malouf’s insights into economics. He 
is perfectly correct that slavery offered 
a much better deal than free labor in 
the North, providing “a job plus ben- 
efits and a home for life.” Once again, 
Thad labored under a misconception 
that most slaves were unhappy in 
their chains and that thousands ran 
off each year, necessitating such mea- 
sures as the Fugitive Slave Law. I also 
was under the illusion that for many 
slaves their “home for life” was ter- 
minated by their sale to other loca- 
tions, with the break-up of families a 
frequent result. But I realize now that 
this was the result of the Yankee vic- 
tors writing and rewriting history. I 
strongly suspect that it was oppressed 
Yankee factory workers who fled from 
the North to the South, and not the 
slaves of the South, enjoying their 
jobs and fringe benefits, who fled to 
the North. Could there in fact have 
been a Fugitive Laborer Law designed 
to return those runaway laborers to 
their Northern hellhole factories? I 
would not be in the least surprised if 
that were indeed the case, and future 
generations of historians will likely 
discover much about our history that has been 
distorted or suppressed outright by perfidi- 
ous Yankee “scholars.” 

Finally, I applaud Mr. Malouf for display- 
ing sound religious principles with his com- 
ment that slavery was “a source of labor that is 
sanctioned by the Bible and practiced by civi- 
lizations for centuries.” At a time when bank- 
rupt secularism, with its noxious talk of toler- 
ance, critical thinking, pluralism, and equal 
rights, has run amok in America, it is reassur- 
ing to hear about the eternal truths of the Good 
Book. Slavery is indeed sanctioned, and in 
some cases mandated, in the Bible, as men like 
Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, and Stonewall 
Jackson were well aware. And, as Mr. Malouf 
cannily observes, slavery has been practiced by 
civilizations for centuries, as some elderly Jew- 
ish residents of my neighborhood in Brooklyn 
can readily attest, having been slave laborers 
themselves in Germany (half Catholic, half 
Lutheran) as recently as sixty years ago. For 
some reason, however, most of these people do 
not have fond memories of their experiences 
in a biblically sanctioned institution. I have to 
wonder why. Ingratitude, perhaps? 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 


NASHVILLE 

In his article on Nashville (“Last Stand in 
the Heartland,” North & South, Vol. 8, No. 3], 
Pat Brennan refers to the rout of the 2nd Bat- 
talion, XIV Army Corps, and explains that its 
behavior was due to the fact that it was 
“weighted down with conscripts and bounty 
jumpers.” 

I have encountered this same contemptu- 
ous attitude toward draftees and paid substi- 
tutes, mostly in nineteenth-century regimen- 
tal histories. Nearly all Americans of this period 
believed that the only soldiers who would fight 
were volunteers, and this attitude colored the 
accounts of Union veterans who wrote of the 
battles of 1864 and 1865. 

Does this nineteenth-century attitude have 
a place in twenty-first-century Civil War writ- 
ing? I have two reasons why it should not: (1) 
The Confederacy introduced the draft in 1862, 
but despite using conscripts it managed to 
struggle on for three more years, winning the 
battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
Chickamauga; (2) America fought World War 
I, World War II, and Korea with drafted sol- 
diers and won resounding victories in the first 
two wars and a draw in the second. 

As for paid substitutes, I’ve read many 
times the letters written by a soldier in the 36th 
Wisconsin who was paid to enlist. He was a 
fine soldier who fought well in Grant’s 1864 
campaign until captured at Ream’s Station. He 
died at Andersonville. 

Someone, maybe James McPherson, 
maybe James Robertson, ought to write about 
whether conscripts and substitutes behaved 
markedly different than volunteer troops. Or 
maybe someone like Earl Hess can comment 
on how draftees fared in McRae’s North Caro- 
lina Brigade. 

—Bryce A. Suderow, via email 


MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 

Whenever Stephen Sears contributes an 
article to your magazine, it’s normally the first 
I look at. He has a clear and concise writing 
style that makes for enjoyable reading. In the 
latest issue [Volume 8, Number 4], Mr. Sears 
[in “The Meade of Gettysburg”] has captured 
the essence of General George G, Meade’s great 
success at the Battle of Gettysburg, and placed 
it into context in terms of the enigma that 
Meade has become as an historical figure. 

While the article’s overall premise and con- 
clusions are straightforward, there are a few 
details that require clarification. The credit the 
author assigns to General Joseph Hooker for 
“sending John Buford’s cavalry to stake out the 
town of Gettysburg” (page 32) appears to be 
unwarranted. The day before Meade replaced 
him as commander, Hooker did order his chief 
of staff, General Daniel Butterfield, to “[dJirect 
that the cavalry be sent well to the advance of 
Frederick, in the direction of Gettysburg and 
Emmitsburg, and see what they can of the 
movements of the enemy” ( Official Records, vol. 


27, pt. 3, p. 349). In fact, however, General Julius 
Stahel, commander of a cavalry division sup- 
porting General John Reynolds left wing of the 
Army of the Potomac, had already sent the 5th 
and 6th Michigan to Gettysburg to check things 
out. These two cavalry regiments arrived there 
on June 28, but departed soon thereafter (ibid., 
p. 370). 

Buford’s arrival in Gettysburg with two 
brigades of his division did not take place un- 
til June 30, and resulted from orders that cav- 
alry commander General Alfred Pleasonton 
issued on June 28 after Meade took over from 
Hooker (ibid., p. 376). In other words, Hooker 
was not involved in the decision to send Buford 
to Gettysburg. That action was taken on 
Meade’s watch. 

On page 35, Sears’ statement that “Gen- 
eral Meade made no provisions [on the night 
of July 2] for taking the offensive” on July 3 
does not conform with Meade’s actions on the 
morning of the third day of the battle. The 
Army of the Potomac commander directed a 
reinforced XII Corps to launch an early morn- 
ing attack to regain the lost entrenchments on 
Culp’s Hill. This timely attack just preceded 
one planned by portions of General Richard 
Ewell’s corps. Once the lost positions were 
regained, Sears is correct that Meade then 
went on the defensive and awaited an attack 
by Lee’s army. 

The author’s contention (on page 36) that 
the commanders had engaged in a “straw vote” 
on the night of July 2, because Meade had al- 
ready made up his mind and announced to 
Washington that he would stay and fight, is not 
persuasive. In two subsequent meetings with 
his commanders on July 4 and 12, Meade was 
swayed by the desires of his subordinates rather 
than the other way around. In the case of the 
meeting of July 12, Meade was influenced by 
his generals not to attack Lee, even though he 
had repeatedly informed Washington that his 
plan was to attack. If the council of war had 
voted not to stay and fight on July 2, it isa good 
bet that Meade would have been hard pressed 
to order them to do otherwise. 

Sears correctly points out that Meade ben- 
efited greatly during the Battle of Gettysburg 
from information produced by the Bureau of 
Military Information, the effective intelligence 
organization instituted earlier in the year by 
General Hooker. At the same time, Meade did 
not place sufficient trust in the BMI to accept 
the accurate strength figures it provided con- 
cerning the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Meade’s erroneous belief that Lee was as 
strong if not stronger than he was, both dur- 
ing and following the battle, was one of the 
important factors that led Meade and his com- 
manders to reject the option of counterattack- 
ing following Pickett’s Charge, and taking the 
offensive against Lee later when the two 
armies faced each other at Williamsport. Un- 
fortunately for Meade, he failed to understand 
the importance of the (continued on page 88) 


Do You Know? 


1. Who was General Nathaniel P. Banks’ 
chief of staff during the Red River 
Campaign? 

2. This boundary (pictured below) was 
the traditional dividing line between 
slave states and free states. 


. The Confederates called this the Battle 


of Leesburg. 

. Identify the Union battery centrally 
located on the Atlanta Cyclorama. 

. This event is the origin of Juneteenth 
celebrations. 

. What was the “Fishing Creek Confed- 
eracy”? 


TEASER: This man was the Confederacy’s 
second secretary of the treasury. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 37. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 
The Teaser question in Volume 8, #3 was 
“Charge them both ways’ is the remark 
Nathan Bedford Forrest reputedly made 
during this battle, in which Forrest’s troops 
were attacked from two sides.” The answer 
is the Battle of Parker’s Crossroads. 

We received over forty correct answers, 
and the name pulled from the North & South 
hat was that of Dan Phillips of Nashville, 
Tennessee. Dan receives a copy of James 
McPherson’s Antietam as his book prize. 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
Jefferson Davis Comforts a 
Frightened Child 

On Sunday, April 16, 1865, during 
his flight south from Richmond in the 
waning days of the Civil War, Jefferson 
Davis arrived at Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina. The weary Confederate president 
was made welcome by the rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, the Rev. Tho- 
mas G, Haughton. 

The next morning, while at break- 
fast, the Rev. Haughton’s little daughter, 
about seven or eight, came in crying, 
“Oh, Papa, old Lincoln’s coming and 
going to kill us all.” 

At that, Davis placed his hand on the 
girl’s head and said, “Oh, no, my little 
lady, you need not fear that. Mr. Lincoln 
is not such a bad man, and he does not 
want to kill anybody, and certainly not a 
little girl like you.” 

Lincoln, of course, had died very 
early the previous day, though Davis was 
not to learn of this until somewhat later. 


Teetotalers and Boozers 

Feelings about drink ran strong in 
mid-nineteenth century America. It was 
a hard-drinking time, but there was also 
a very strong temperance movement. A 
perusal of first-hand accounts of life in 
the period—diaries, letters, fiction, 
newspaper articles, etc.—can easily con- 
vince one that that there was no middle, 
no folks taking the occasional drink with 
dinner or in celebration; people— 
women as well as men—seemed either 
to drink all the time or never touch a 
drop. Quite naturally, when the Ameri- 
can people went to war with themselves 
they brought their drinking habits—or 
lack of same—with them. 

Folklore has long credited some 
generals as being booze hounds, such as 
ee 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the 
event and in some cases are undoubtedly 
folk tales rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


Ulysses S. Grant, and others as teetotal- 
ers, such as Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, 
though the nation’s senior-most soldier, 
brevet Lieutenant General Winfield 
Scott, widely known as a connoisseur with 
a fondness for fine wines, was never ac- 
cused of overindulging in alcohol (food, 
yes, which is another story). But are these 


tradition-hallowed assessments correct? 
And what about the rest of the generals? 

Forthwith, the results of a highly in- 
formal, unscientific survey of the pre- 
sumed drinking habits of some of the 
generals on both sides during the Civil 
War, a catalog that is hardly to be con- 
sidered comprehensive: 


Arthur Lumley’s 1862 sketch of the interior of a sutler’s tent, with 
unidentified Union officers drinking at a bar. 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> An infantry attack launched from a 
distance of 1,500 yards—taking just 
under seventeen minutes to reach its 
objective—gave a defending battery 
of six 12-pounder Napoleons just 
enough time to deliver 120 rounds of 
shell, forty-two of round shot, and as 
many as 230 rounds of canister. 

> Itis said that after a particularly hard 
march shortly before the First Battle 
of Bull Run, Thomas J. Jackson’s men 
were so exhausted that he posted only 
one sentry for his brigade—himself. 

> During the final days of the war some 
frivolous Richmond citizens were 
wont to throw “Starvation Parties,” at 
which elegantly attired guests would 
gather at soirees where the finest sil- 
ver and crystal tableware was used, 
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though there were no refreshments 

save water. 
> There were thirty-nine Missouri regi- 
ments present at the siege of Vicks- 
burg, twenty-two of which wore blue, 
seventeen gray. 
Of approximately 180,000 African 
Americans recruited for service in the 
Union army during the war, fifty- 
seven percent were recruited in the 
Confederate states, twenty-four per- 
cent in the border states, and nine- 
teen percent in the Northern states, 
the last figure constituting about one- 
seventh the total black population— 
men, women, and children—of the 
free states, an extraordinary turnout. 
A common soldier’s slang term for a 
loose shoe lace was “boot snake,” to- 
day known in certain circles as a 
“Ranger snake.” 


Y 


Y 


Library of Congress 


“Here’s to the Southern planters who grow the cotton; to the Yankees that maintain the blockade 
and keep up the price of cotton; and to the Limeys who buy the cotton. So, three cheers for a long 
continuance of the war, and success to the blockade runners!” —Blockade runner’s toast. 


SOME BOOZERS 

REBS: 

® Major General John C. Breckenridge 

® Major General Benjamin Franklin 
Cheatham 

* Major General George B. Crittenden 

Major General Fitzhugh Lee 

* Major General Earl Van Dorn 

* Brigadier General William H. Carroll 

¢ Brigadier General John Dunovant 

¢ Brigadier General Nathan G. 

“Shanks” Evans 

Brigadier General John B. Magruder 

Brigadier General John Tyler 

Morgan 

Brigadier General Henry Hopkins 

Sibley 

* Brigadier General Robert Toombs 

Brigadier General Louis T. Wigfall 


YANKS: 

¢ Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant 

¢ Major General John Newton 

® Major General Gordon Granger 

® Major General Joseph Hooker 

© Major General Stephen A. Hurlbut 

® Major General Thomas W. Sherman 

© Brigadier General William 
Washington Benham 

* Brigadier General William Dwight 

¢ Brigadier General James H. Ledlie 


> Between 1833 and 1861, 93.1 percent 
of the applicants to West Point were 
accepted as cadets, but 26.2 percent of 
those admitted would subsequently fail 
to graduate due to academic deficien- 
cies—primarily in mathematics, sci- 
ence, or engineering—while only 6.3 
percent were expelled due to conduct. 
Just two cadets during the entire pe- 
riod were dropped by reason of fail- 
ure in tactics. 

> In 1836 Cadet Lewis A. Armistead, who 
would die leading a brigade in Pickett’s 
Charge at Gettysburg, was expelled 
from West Point for breaking a dinner 
plate over the head of Cadet Jubal A. 
Early, who eventually rose to com- 
mand a corps in the Confederate army. 


Right: “West Point Military Academy” 
by Seth Eastman (c.1875). 


Brigadier General Edward Ferrero 
Brigadier General Rufus King 
Brigadier General Thomas Meagher 
Brigadier General Lorenzo Thomas 


SOME TEETOTALERS 

REBS: 

* General Braxton Bragg 

© General Robert E. Lee 

e Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk 

¢ Lieutenant General J.E.B. Stuart 

¢ Lieutenant General Thomas 
“Stonewall” Jackson 

® Major General Patrick R. Cleburne 


YANKS: 

¢ Major General George A Custer 

e Major General Oliver Otis Howard 
© Major General Judson Kilpatrick 


The assessment as to whether an of- 
ficer was a “boozer” or a “teetotaler” is 
in most cases largely anecdotal, i.e., he 
had that reputation. In some cases the 
reputation was probably unmerited. Cer- 
tainly it would not be unheard of for a 
man’s enemies to claim he was a drunk- 
ard. Then too, some men may have suf- 
fered from illnesses that were mis- 
reported as drunkenness; Rufus King was 
an epileptic, a condition to which some 
of his behavioral lapses during the Battle 


of Groveton (August 29, 1862) may more 
likely be attributed than the widely cir- 
culated tale that he was drunk on that 
occasion. 

Some of the names in each of the 
categories may come as a surprise. Sev- 
eral officers listed as boozers, such as 
Lorenzo Thomas, Joe Hooker, and Fitz 
Lee, were not widely reputed to have a 
taste for drink, because they held their 
liquor quite well. This is in contrast to 
Grant (who actually seems to have been 
no more than a social drinker) and Tho- 
mas Meagher, both of whom had a much 
greater reputation as drunkards. As to 
why some of these men were heavy 
drinkers and some never touched a drop, 
the reasons vary. Some of the men listed 
as boozers were probably more or less 
addicted to hard liquor, such as Hurlbut, 
Sibley (called by one subordinate “a 
walking whiskey keg”), Evans (who was 
often accompanied by an orderly who 
carried his “barrelita, a little wooden 
cask that held a gallon of whiskey, just 
in case he felt the need for a drop in the 
midst of battle), and Carroll. Robert E. 
Lee’s well-known abstinence from drink 
was likely the result of the very bad ex- 
ample set by his father, Henry “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee of Revolutionary War 
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fame. In contrast, Stonewall Jackson’s tee- 
totaling was probably a manifestation of 
his remarkable self-discipline, for he was 
apparently highly affected by drink and 
resolved never to touch the stuff; on the 
very few occasions when he is known to 
have had a drink, eye-witnesses remarked 
that he became very animated and spoke 
uncharacteristically loudly and freely. 
And finally, there were some officers who 
perhaps found drink useful to help work 
up the courage necessary to cope with the 
battlefield, such as Ledlie and Ferrero. 

How did drink—or lack of same— 
affect the performance of these men? No 
real conclusions can be drawn, as there 
are good commanders and poor com- 
manders on both lists. Certainly some 
hard drinking officers were utterly in- 
competent, such as Sibley (of whom one 
soldier wrote that his “love for liquor ex- 
ceeded that for home, country, or God”), 
Carroll, Benham, or Morgan. But several 
others—Fitz Lee, Granger, Evans, Hurl- 
but—proved quite able. And while Rob- 
ert E. Lee, Jackson, and Cleburne are 
numbered among the teetotalers, so too 
are Bragg and Polk, who tasted victory 
as infrequently as they appear to have 
tasted demon rum. 


BIOFILE 


Major General E.0.C. Ord, and 


Some Other Ords 

Edward Otho Cresap Ord was one 
of the lesser-known Union command- 
ers during the later part of the Civil War, 
a man of considerable capability, albeit 
overshadowed by even more able offic- 
ers. Born in Cumberland, Maryland, in 
1818, Ord graduated from West Point in 
1839 (seventeenth in a class of thirty- 
one, among them Henry Halleck and 
Edward Canby). He was commissioned 
in the artillery, and served in the Semi- 
nole War in 1840, in California during 
the Mexican War, and during the 1850s 
in the Pacific Northwest. Stationed at 
Fort Monroe in 1859, he participated 
in the suppression of John Brown’s 
raid. During the “Secession Winter” 
(1860-1861) he was transferred to 
California, where the outbreak of the 
Civil War found him. Ord remained in 
California until September 1861, when 
he was appointed a brigadier general 
of volunteers and ordered east. He was 
given command of a brigade in the 
defenses of Washington, tedious duty 
broken only by a hot little skirmish 
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with J.E.B. Stuart on December 20, 
1861, at Dranesville; accounts vary as to 
what transpired, Stuart claiming to have 
broken off the action when it was clear 
some foragers that he was covering were 
safe, and Ord claiming that the enemy 
had been “routed and pursued” from the 
field. 

In May 1862 Ord was promoted to 
major general of volunteers and given 
command of a newly formed division 
that served in northern Virginia in sup- 
port of operations during the Valley 
Campaign, but saw no combat. That 
summer Ord was transferred to the 
West, where he commanded a division 
under Major General Henry Halleck 
around Corinth. By September 1862 Ord 
had been a general for a year, and the 
nation had been at war for eighteen 
months, yet he had been in action only 
once, at Dranesville. 

Commanding a division in western 
Tennessee under U.S, Grant, Ord’s first 
operation proved (continued on page 92) 


Below: A depiction of the Battle of Dranesville, 
Virginia, published in Frank Leslie's Illustrated 


| Newspaper, January 11, 1862. 


Library of Congress 
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Custom mahogany-finish wood display measures approx. 2-1/2" high x 24" wide x 11" deep. Each On30-scale 
locomotive is operational, featuring an illuminating headlamp when run on a standard HO-gauge track. 


Available exclusively from Hawthorne Village 
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MASTERPIECE | 
{RAILWAYS} 


No Civil War artwork captures both 
sides of the war with such realism and 
grace. Presenting The North & South 
Collection, available exclusively from 
Hawthorne Village. 

An exceptional value; attractively 
priced. Order now! Begin this incredi- 
ble collection with Set One, the 
“Confederate Steam Locomotive & 
Tender” and FREE “Rebel Pride” 
figurine. You will be billed the first of 
three easy payments of $23.31* before 
they are shipped. Your second set, the 
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"Union Steam Locomotive & Tender” 
comes with the “Yankee Pride” figurine 
FREE! After Set Two, Charter 
Subscribers can look forward to build- 
ing The North & South Collection with 
more pewter figurine sets and a stun- 
ning mahogany-finish wood display at 
the same low price, sent about every 
other month. You can cancel at any time 
by simply notifying us. This is a limited- 
time offer and strong demand is expect- 
ed. Send no money now. Simply complete 
and mail the attached coupon today! 


——<$<—<——_ 
collectiblestoday.com Home of Hawthorne Village and All Things Collectible 


we , 
OURS FREE! 
You'll receive both of these 


collectible hand-crafted 
figurines FREE! 


9210 N. MARYLAND ST., NILES, IL 60714-1322 
Limited-time Offer—Please Respond Promptly 
Yes! Please enter my Charter Subscription for The North & South 
Collection, starting with the electric, On30-scale “Confederate Steam 
Locomotive & Tender” and FREE “Rebel Pride” figurine as described in this 
announcement. I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. 


Signature 


Mrs. Mr. Ms. => 
Name (PLease PRINT CLEARLY) 


Address 
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*Plus $7.99 shipping and service. Illinois residents add state sales tax. 980 
Pending credit approval. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 48233 E6 1 


Certificate of Authenticity & 365-Day Guarantee 
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ON THE SIMPSONS, a popular ani- 
mated satire of American life, Apu 
Nahasapeemapetilan, an industrious 
South Asian immigrant in Springfield, 
U.S.A., has studied hard for his citizen- 
ship test. “What was the cause of the Civil 
War?” is the final question on the oral 
quiz. “Actually, there were numerous 
causes,” says Apu. “Aside from the obvi- 
ous schism between the abolitionists and 
the anti-abolitionists, there were eco- 
nomic factors, both domestic and in- 
ter—” The official, clearly bored with 
such superfluous erudition, intones 
flatly: “Just say slavery.” Apu eagerly con- 
cedes the point: “Slavery it is, sir.” With 
this declaration Apu wins his American 
citizenship.' 

Why is this funny? It’s not because 
slavery was not the cause of the Civil War, 
but because the bureaucrat demands a 
rote answer to explain a profoundly com- 
plex problem at the center of the nation’s 
experience. Some Americans of course 
have other short explanations for the 
Civil War. “It was really just economics,” 
one often hears, or “it was really about 


states’ rights” or “Southerners just wanted 
to be left alone with their way of life.” 
People deliver these explanations with an 
air of savvy common sense, of putting the 
matter to rest. 

Historians are exasperated by such 
assertions. No respected historian has 
argued for decades that the Civil War was 
fought over tariffs, that abolitionists were 
mere hypocrites, or that only constitu- 
tional concerns drove secession. Nor does 
any historian argue that white Northern- 
ers, suddenly discovering that slavery was 
a gross injustice to African Americans, 
rose up in 1861 to sacrifice 350,000 of 
their sons, brothers, and fathers to eman- 
cipate the slaves. Yet one still hears the 
old explanations in virtually any discus- 
sion of the Civil War. 

The challenge of explaining the Civil 
War has led historians to seek clarity in 
two ways of thought. One school, the fun- 
damentalists, emphasizes the intrinsic, 
inevitable conflict between slavery and 
free labor. The other, the revisionists, 
emphasizes discrete events and political 
structures rather than slavery itself. Both 


sides see crucial parts of the problem, but 
it has proved difficult to reconcile the 
perspectives because they approach the 
Civil War with different assumptions 
about what drives history. One focuses 
on deep social and cultural structures, the 
other on public events close in time and 
consequence to the war’s beginning. Both 
perspectives see essential aspects of the 
problem, but neither sees it whole. 
Fundamentalists claim with confi- 
dence that the Civil War was a struggle 
over the future of the United States and 
can say with justice that the war pitted 
slavery against freedom. Revisionists can 
truthfully say that the Civil War was 
caused by the disintegration of the 
Democrats, the failure of compromise, 
and the election of Abraham Lincoln. For 
the fundamentalists, slavery is front and 
center; for the revisionists, slavery is bur- 
ied beneath layers of white ideology and 
politics. As thousands of books and ar- 
ticles show, both schools have a point. 
“What caused the Civil War?” mis- 
leads us because it seems such a straight- 
forward question. The implication of 


What Caused the Civil 


EDWARD L. AYERS 
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“what” is that some factor can be isolated, 
held apart from everything else. “Cause” 
evokes a mechanical model of action and 
reaction. “The” implies that the Civil War 
was the four-year set of battles and out- 
comes that eventually unfolded, includ- 
ing Union victory and emancipation. 
Such a simple question virtually demands 
a simple answer. 

We really need a series of questions 
that combine the structural explanation 
of the fundamentalists with the dynamic 
explanation of the revisionists. The ques- 
tions should acknowledge that what be- 
came the Civil War was caused over and 
over again as it changed from a political 
conflict toa military conflict to a struggle 
over emancipation. We need to set aside 
our knowledge of later events and their 
outcome to ask the first key question: 
“What motivated millions of Americans 
to declare themselves as enemies of one 
another in 1859, in 1860, and in 18612” 
We must push below the surface of fa- 
miliar events to see how people through- 
out the social order thought of them- 


selves and their responsibilities. 


r? 


The Civil War came by a number of 
small steps, each with an explicit logic all 
its own. Combined, these small steps led 
to large unanticipated consequences. 
Each period in the struggle between 1859 
and 1861, despite recurring language and 
personalities, was framed differently, pre- 
sented different challenges, permitted 
different solutions, and pushed toward 
different outcomes. The frame of percep- 
tion and decision making before John 
Brown differed from that which fol- 
lowed; that frame changed again when 
the parties put four candidates in the 
field, again when Lincoln won the Re- 
publican nomination, again when Lin- 
coln won the election, again when the 
Gulf South states seceded, again when 
Fort Sumter was fired upon and the 
troops were called out. Each frame dic- 
tated the range of actions, and those 
ranges grew ever more restricted with 
each stage. 

Slavery was a profound economic, 
political, religious, and moral problem, 
the most profound the nation has ever 
faced. But that problem did not lead to 
war in a rational, predictable way. The 
war came through misunderstanding, 


confusion, miscalculation. Both sides 
underestimated the location of funda- 
mental loyalty in the other. Both received 
incorrect images of the other in the par- 
tisan press. Political belief distorted each 
side’s view of the other’s economy and 
class relations. Both sides believed the 
other was bluffing, both believed that the 
other’s internal differences and conflicts 
would lead it to buckle, and both believed 
they had latent but powerful allies in the 
other region that would prevent war. By 
the time people made up their minds to 
fight, slavery itself had become obscured. 
Southern white men did not fight for sla- 
very; they fought for a new nation built 
on slavery. White Northerners did not 
fight to end slavery; they fought to de- 
fend the integrity of their nation. Yet sla- 
very, as Abraham Lincoln later put it, 
“somehow” drove everything. 

What we might call “deep contin- 
gency” can help explain this puzzle. All 
social life is “contingent,” implicated and 
unpredictable, because all parts of life 
depend on one another. What we think 
of as public and private, economic and 
political, religious and secular, and mili- 
tary and civilian are deeply connected. 


Reprinted from What Caused the Civil War? by Edward L. Ayers. Copyright ©2005 by 
Edward L. Ayers. With permission of the publisher, W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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Fort Sumter, as it appeared 
shortly after the Federal surrender. 
Library of Congress 
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Social change can start anywhere and lead | greater the eagerness with which those 
anywhere. As a result, the most profound | 
kinds of self-understanding can change | 


radically and abruptly. The American 
Civil War stands as an example of how 


history can suddenly pivot and take a new | 


direction. Histories of other nations in 
other times record similar seismic 
changes, changes explainable only 
through deep contingency. 

An argument for deep contingency 
is based on the simple principle that the 
best explanation reckons with the most 
information. Simple explanations that 


ignore complication in an impatient de- | 


termination to get to a bottom line or root 
cause are worse than useless. They give 
the false impression that we have ex- 
plained something when we have not. 
Those who want a demographic ex- 
planation for the Civil War, for example, 
make the point that the higher the per- 
centage of slaves in Southern states, the 


Abraham Lincoln 


states seceded. The deep South had a 
higher percentage of slaves, and the deep 
South seceded before the border South.* 
But there are problems with such simple 
mathematics. First of all, if those same 
tables showed the number, rather than 
the percentage, of slaves, the pattern 
would change. In 1860, Virginia held 


more enslaved people than any other | 


Southern state. The border South was 
fully invested in slavery. Second, suggest- 
ing that a delay in secession implied a lack 
of commitment to slavery ignores the 
geopolitical calculation that shaped the 
course of secession. Unionists in the bor- 
der South did not waver on slavery; they 
counseled, in fact, that union offered the 
best protection for slavery. They were cor- 
rect. 

Moreover, even in the deep South 
white Southern self-interest in slavery, so 
real and so obvious, did not lead to one 


Library of Congress 


political stance. Many of the largest 
slaveholders of Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana did everything they could to keep 
their counties and states in the Union. 
Despite the misleading impressions cre- 
ated by statewide numbers, we find few 
statistical links between individual 
slaveholding and votes on secession. 
Slaveholders were not necessarily more 
likely than nonslaveholders to vote for 
immediate secession. 

Slavery held profound meaning for 
every person who lived within its orbit. 
Slavery’s power'stretched all the way to 
the Mason-Dixon Line, into every facet 
of life. Yet the force of slavery was re- 
fracted through prisms of social prac- 
tice and belief. Slavery defended itself 
with Unionism as well as with secession, 
with delay as well as action. Each 
county’s and state’s strategy depended 


| on where it fitted in the machinery of 


American politics.* 


Ostendorf Collection 


Library of Congress 


John Bell 


“Dividing the National Map,” a satire of the 1860 presidential election. Three of that 
contest's candidates—{from left) Lincoin, Douglas, and Breckinridge—tear at the western 


-=a824 and southern sections of a map of the United States, while another candidate, John 


Bell (far right), attempts to mend the northeastern section with glue. 
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Northern politics proved just as 
complicated as that of the South. Men 
held political loyalties for reasons that 
had little to do with slavery. Democrats 
appealed to Catholics and to men who 
wanted the government to tax them as 
little and to do as little as possible. Re- 
publicans appealed to Protestants and to 
men who wanted the government to ac- 
celerate economic growth and expansion. 
Slavery presented itself to many Repub- 
licans as an obstacle to Northern 
progress. White Northerners strongly 
opposed to slavery often viewed the Re- 
publicans with mistrust. Predicting 
which men in a county or state would 
vote for the new Republican party proved 
challenging in 1860 and is difficult even 
in retrospect. The gears of the Northern 
political mechanism spun around many 
axes, of which slavery was only one—and 
not always the most important one. 

The political mechanisms of the 
North, the South, and the nation as a 
whole had to be reset several times in the 
late 1850s and early 1860s. The regular 
rhythms of the 1840s, when victories be- 
tween the Democrats and Whigs swung 
back and forth in small and predictable 
arcs, gave way to erratic and jolting 
swings. The Whigs died, the Know-Noth- 
ings came and went, and the Republicans 
emerged. Powerful and unforeseeable 
events jarred the regular patterns of elec- 
tions. John Brown’s raid and the Dred 
Scott decision, Lincoln’s election and the 
secession conventions made the old po- 
litical mechanism seem obsolete, unable 
to keep up with the pace of events. The 
political meaning of slavery changed with 
each occurrence, shifting with events, re- 
actions to events, and reactions to the 
reactions. 

The political system itself helped 
bring on the Civil War. The mechanism 
assembled over the first half of the nine- 
teenth century turned around binary 
choices between two parties and only two 
parties. Party regulars demanded that 
true loyalists were all or nothing. To be 
undecided and open to persuasion was 
to be less than a man. As the two-party 
system strained and broke in the 1850s, 
American voters took this habit of mind 
with them; they felt driven to dichoto- 
mous choices of Republican or Demo- 
crat, Union or Confederacy. Voices of 
caution and moderation were drowned 
out beneath charges of cowardice and be- 


| trayal. With each decision the next round 
| of choices became even narrower: yes or 
| no, now or never, with us or against us. 
Slavery drove the United States to the 
Civil War, as the fundamentalists argue, 
but politics determined the momentum, 
timing, and outcome of regional suspi- 
cion and hostility, as the revisionists in- 
sist. We can reconcile the truth of the fun- 
damentalists with the truth of the 
revisionists by focusing on the connec- 
tion between structure and event, on the 
relationships between the long-existing 
problem of slavery and the immediate 
world of politics. The Civil War was 
caused neither by the mere existence of 
slavery nor by the twists and turns of 
politics, however, but rather by catalysts 
that emerged in the two or three decades 
before the war began. 

To understand these catalysts 
| we need to set aside a formula that 

has come to seem obviously true: 


| Right: Dred Scott (left) and 
John Brown. 


| 


The war as a conflict between a modern 
North and a pre- or antimodern South.> 
In this kind of fundamentalist interpre- 
tation, everything fits together neatly. 
Economy, politics, religion, gender rela- 
tions, literacy, demography—everything 
aligns along the opposing axes of mo- 
dernity on either side of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. This interpretation avoids 
granting the North an enlightened racial 


| vision but grants it instead the sanction 


of world history. The North could not 
help fighting for autonomy, technology, 
diversity, and progress, for that is what 
modernity demands. The South could 
not help fighting for hierarchy, agricul- 
ture, homogeneity, and the past, for that 
is what modernity has overcome. Exactly 
why differing degrees of modernization 
needed to lead to war is left unexplained, 


“Attack on the insurgents at the bridge by the railroad men” (c.1859) depicts 
| members of John Brown's band coming under fire during their raid on Harper's Ferry. 
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but it apparently seems self-evident to 
many people. 

The role of modernity in the Civil 
War might better be understood as a 
catalyst for both the North and the South 
rather than as a simple difference be- 
tween them. The debate and anger that 
fed into what became the Civil War con- 
tained “modern” elements that would 
not have existed before the middle of 
the nineteenth century: a struggle over 
a hypothetical railroad, a novel writ- 
ten by an obscure woman, an act of 
symbolic terrorism, a media war over a 
distant territory. 

There can be little doubt that the 
North embodied many elements of what 
we would now see as modern: high lit- 
eracy, rapidly growing towns and cities, 
early and widespread adoption of indus- 
trial methods, innovation in transporta- 
tion and communication, the dominance 
of market values, and strong political en- 
gagement by a broad electorate of white 
men. The new Republican party com- 
bined these various notions in a potent 
ideology. The slave South generated fewer 
towns and factories than the North, to 
be sure, and its lower population density 
sustained fewer schools and newspapers. 
On the other hand, the white South wel- 
comed political parties, nationalism, and 
political mobilization; it welcomed print, 
rapid change in ideas, and intimate con- 
nection to the cultural centers of Europe 
and the North; it welcomed the adoption 
of useful machinery of production and 
transportation, openness to immigra- 
tion, rapid growth in churches, higher 
education, and missionary societies.® 

Make no mistake: Southern slavery 
was, as W.E.B. DuBois put it, “a cruel, 
dirty, costly and inexcusable anachro- 
nism, which nearly ruined the world’s 
greatest experiment in democracy,’ a sys- 
tem of oppression that created “wide- 
spread ignorance, undeveloped re- 
sources, suppressed humanity and 
unrestrained passions.”’ But the Ameri- 
can South created prosperity for much 
of its white population, a sophisticated 
means of communication and gover- 
nance, and a sense among white South- 
erners of themselves as an advanced and 
enlighted Christian people. The slave 
South, in other words, was modern in 
precisely the ways that encouraged white 
Southerners to think of themselves as 
members of a new nation with a destiny 


Above: “A slave auction at 
the south” (c. 1861) by 
Theodore R. Davis depicts 
black men, women, and 
children being auctioned off 
for sale. 

Right: A group of Free 
Staters, who battled with 
proslavery forces in Bleeding 
Kansas. 


all their own, that allowed the 
Confederacy to form an enor- 
mous army out of almost 
nothing, and that permitted them to 
wage effective war against the most thor- 
oughly modern state in the world for four 
years. Slavery was not accidental in this 
process, not a mere drag on progress, but 
gave the Confederacy its only reason for 
existence, 

Two critical components of moder- 
nity shared by the North and the South— 
print and popular politics—created the 
necessary contexts for the war. Print per- 
mitted people to cast their imaginations 
and loyalties beyond the boundaries of 
their localities, to identify with people 
they had never met, to see themselves in 
an abstract cause. People learned to imag- 
ine consequences of actions, to live in the 
future.® 

Print shaped everything we associ- 
ate with the coming of the Civil War. Al- 
though Bleeding Kansas was far removed 
from the East and John Brown's raid freed 
no slaves, these events gained critical sig- 
nificance because they were amplified 
and distorted by newspapers. Without 
the papers, many events we now see as 
decisive would have passed without wide 
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consequence, With the papers, events 
large and small stirred the American 
people every day. The press nurtured an- 
ticipation and grievance. Americans of 
the 1850s grew newly self-conscious, 
deeply aware of who they were and who 
others said they were. The “North” and 
the “South” took shape in words before 
they were unified by armies and shared 
sacrifice. 

It was surely no accident that a long- 
brewing sectional animosity boiled over 
when railroads, telegraphs, and newspa- 
pers proliferated in the 1840s and 1850s. 
Suddenly, local bargains and gentlemen’s 
agreements in Washington could not 
stand. Politicians could no longer get 
away with saying one thing in one place 
and something altogether different some- 
where else, for their speeches raced ahead 
of them by telegraph and newspapers. Ri- 
val editors wrenched the most inflamma- 
tory words out of context, underlining 
their danger, amplifying their threat. Ter- 
ritorial expansion took on a new mean- 
ing when railroads and steamboats ac- 
celerated America’s frantic rush in every 


Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka 


Library of Congress 


Secession meeting in front of the Mills House on Meeting Street in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, December 1, 1860. 


direction, when American Indians were 
removed and foreign threats faded. 

The Civil War was brought on by | 
people imaginatively constructing chains 
of action and reaction beyond the bound- 
aries of their own time and space. In dis- 
tinctly modern ways, people North and 
South in 1860 and 1861 anticipated 
events, made warnings and threats, imag- 
ined their responses, imagined the re- 
sponses of others. This is one reason the 
Civil War seems to have, as Lincoln put 
it, “come,” why the war seemed both in- 
evitable and surprising, easily explainable 
yet somehow incomprehensible. People 
on both sides were playing out future sce- 
narios even as they responded to imme- 
diate threats. They recognized how deeply 
contingency could run and how quickly 
things could shift; a Supreme Court de- 
cision or a presidential election could 
change the evolution of vast structures of 
slavery and economic development. 

The political system joined print in 
teaching Americans to think of them- 
selves as connected to places beyond their 
communities. Long before an integrated 
national economy evolved, political par- 
ties welded American places together. The 
Democrats, Whigs, and Republicans gave 
Americans common cause with people 
who lived thousands of miles away while 


dividing them against their neighbors 
and relatives. The political system existed 
for such connections, for cooperation 
and division. The system created policy 
to help feed the machinery, created con- 


| troversy to attract the undecided, created 
| positions to reward the faithful. The sys- 


tem was the end as well as the means.” 

The role of modernity in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, in short, was exactly the 
opposite of what we usually take it to be. 
A modern North did not go to war to 
eradicate an antimodern South. Instead, 
modernity was a shared catalyst between 
North and South, a shared medium, a 
necessary precondition for anything like 
the war that began in 1861. 

What caused the Civil War? If you 
have to offer a one-word answer, go 
ahead and just say slavery. But you 
should know what you mean by that 
answer. The Civil War did not come from 
the sheer intolerable existence of slavery 
in a nation built on the ideals of free- 
dom, or from the past and the future 
caught in a death struggle, or from a fa- 
miliar sequence of political events that 
crashed into one another in a chain re- 
action like so many billiard balls. Rather, 


| you mean slavery as the key catalytic 


agent in a volatile new mix of democratic 
politics and accelerated communication, 
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a process chemical in its complexity and 
subtlety. You mean, in short, history, the 
living connection among fundamental 
structures, unfolding processes, and un- 
predictable events. 

In one field of human understand- 
ing after another, a cultural historian has 
recently reminded us, causality has come 
to be understood in terms of “increas- 
ing specificity, multiplicity, complexity, 
probability, and uncertainty.”!? Histori- 
cal understanding needs the same per- 
spective, what I have called deep contin- 
gency. The perspective argues for the 
intricate interplay of the structural and 
the ephemeral, the enduring and the 
emergent. Simple stories of intrinsic 
qualities and unfolding inevitability are 
not worthy of history. We should sim- 
ply refuse to settle for simple explana- 
tions for complex problems. 

Deep contingency should be distin- 
guished from what we might call surface 
contingency, the familiar historical 
staples of accident, personality, and tim- 
ing, the clichés of what ifs and almosts. 
By itself, a recognition of surface con- 
tingency leads only to the predictable ob- 
servation that battles and elections are 
unpredictable. While surface contin- 
gency can sometimes trigger deep con- 
tingency, the great majority of unpre- 
dictable events come and go without 
much consequence; deep contingency 
reverberates throughout the recesses of 
the social order. To understand deep 
contingency we must try to comprehend 
a society as a whole, its soft structures of 
ideology, culture, and faith as well as its 
hard structures of economics and poli- 
tics. All structures must be put into mo- 
tion and motion put into structures. It 
is hard, of course, perhaps impossible, 
to portray deep contingency in a fully 
satisfactory way, but that should not stop 
us from trying. 

There is no way to understand his- 
tory except to study it, to question it, to 
challenge it. History does not fit on a 
bumper sticker. New evidence, new 
methods, and new perspectives necessar- 
ily change our understanding of history, 
and we should welcome revisionist his- 
tory just as we welcome revisionist medi- 
cine and revisionist science. History that 
comes to us as nostalgia and fable does 
more harm than good. Honest history 
answers our questions only by asking 
something of us in return. 
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On The Simpsons, see the transcript 
for the episode “Much Apu about 
Nothing,” written by David S. Cohen 
and directed by Susie Dietter, 
Production Code: 3F20, Original 
Airdate in N.A.: 5-May-96, Capsule 
revision C, 10-Jun-96, in “The 
Simpsons Archive” on the World 
Wide Web: http://www.snpp.com/. | 
am grateful to Scot French for calling 
this episode to my attention. 

See Gary J. Kornblith, “Rethinking 
the Coming of the Civil War: A 
Counterfactual Exercise,” Journal of 
American History 90 (June 2003), 
76-105. Kornblith offers a useful 
survey of the literature on the issue. 


. See, for example, James M. 


McPherson, Battle Cry of Freedom: 
The Civil War Era (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1988), 255, and 
William W. Freehling, The South vs. 
the South: How Anti-Confederate 
Southerners Shaped the Course of the 
Civil War (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001), 22-24. 

For a thoughtful and helpful 
overview of this literature, see Daniel 
W. Crofts, Reluctant Confederates: 
Upper South Unionists in the 
Secession Crisis (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1989). The local bases of politics in 
Virginia have been portrayed in 
Crofts, Old Southampton: Politics and 
Society in a Virginia County, 1834— 
1869 (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 1992); the com- 
plexities of its state-level politics 
appear in William G. Shade, 
Democratizing the Old Dominion: 
Virginia and the Second Party System, 
1824-1861 (Charlottesville: Univer- 
sity Press of Virginia, 1996). 


. In addition to the books described in 


“Worrying about the Civil War” in 
this volume, the issue of modernity 


is analyzed in considerable detail in 
the digital article prepared by 
William G. Thomas III and myself: 
“The Differences Slavery Made: A 
Close Analysis of Two American 
Communities,” American Historical 
Review 108 (December 2003): 1298— 
1307 and http://www.vcdh. virginia 
.edu/AHR. In addition to the works 
discussed there, see Beth Barton 
Schweiger, The Gospel Working Up: 
Progress and the Pulpit in Nineteenth- 
Century Virginia (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000); Michael 
O’Brien, Conjectures of Order: 
Intellectual Life and the American 
South, 1810-1860 (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
2004); James Huston, Calculating the 
Value of the Union: Slavery, Property 
Rights, and the Economic Origins of 
the Civil War (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 2003), 
24-66; and Peter Carmichael, The 
Last Generation: Young Virginians in 
Peace, War, and Reunion (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2005). 


. A stimulating and innovative 


account that emphasizes the 
modernity of the Confederacy is 
Drew Gilpin Faust, The Creation of 
Confederate Nationalism: Ideology 
and Identity in the Civil War South 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1989). On the 
projection of boundaries in time, see 
Peter S. Onuf, “Federalism, Republi- 
canism, and the Origins of American 
Sectionalism,” in Edward L. Ayers, 
Patricia Nelson Limerick, Stephen 
Nissenbaum, and Peter S$. Onuf, All 
over the Map: Rethinking American 
Regions (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1996). On the 
South’s self-image, see Michael 
O’Brien, Conjectures of Order: 
Intellectual Life and the American 
South, 1810-1860 (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
2004). Any explanation has to begin 
with the acknowledgment that all 
white Southerners possessed an 
enormous and rational economic 
interest in the institution. James 
Huston has demonstrated that 
property in enslaved people ac- 
counted for almost 19 percent of all 
the nation wealth in 1860 and that 
American slaves were worth more 
than American railroads and 
manufacturing combined. Ranked 
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by wealth per capita for the white 
population, the slave states were the 
richest in the United States; even 
the poorest slaveholding state, 
North Carolina, ranked ahead of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
Huston, Calculating the Value of the 
Union, 65. 


. W.E. B. DuBois, Black Reconstruc- 


tion: An Essay Toward a History of 
the Part Which Black Folk Played in 
the Attempt to Reconstruct Democ- 
racy in America, 1800-1860 (New 
York: Russell and Russell, 1935), 
715. 


. This is the argument of one of the 


most influential books to appear in 
recent years in the social sciences: 
Benedict Anderson, Imagined 
Communities: Reflections on the 
Origin and Spread of Nationalism 
(rev. and extended ed., London: 
Verso, 1991). By 1860 the United 
States had 3,725 newspapers with 
an annual circulation of nearly 888 
million copies—up from 186.5 
million copies in 1840. The number 
of telegraph miles in service went 
from 0 to 50,000 in those twenty 
years, and the number of railroad 
miles increased from 2,818 to 
36,626. Lorman A. Ratner and 
Dwight L. Teeter, Jr., Fanatics and 
Fire-Eaters: Newspapers and the 
Coming of the Civil War (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 2003), 9, 
18. 


. Important books that emphasize 


the dynamics of the political system 
itself in bringing on the Civil War 
include Michael F. Holt, The 
Political Crisis of the 1850s (New 
York: Wiley, 1978) and Political 
Parties and American Political 
Development from the Age of Jackson 
to the Age of Lincoln (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1992); William E. Gienapp, The 
Origins of the Republican Party, 
1852-1856 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986); William W. 
Freehling, The Road to Disunion: 
The Secessionists at Bay (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1990) and 
The Reintegration of American 
History: Slavery and the Civil War 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994), 


. Stephen Kern, A Cultural History of 


Causality: Science, Murder Novels, 
and Systems of Thought (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2004), 6. 
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The Army of the Frontier Seizes 
Van Buren, Arkansas 


Se te : 


HE BATTLE OF PRAI- 

RIE GROVE sputtered out 

as darkness fell on Sunday, De- 

cember 7, 1862. The Confeder- 

ates had staved off a series of furious 
Union assaults but were desperately low 
on ammunition. The Federals seemed de- 
termined to renew the struggle in the 
morning, so Major General Thomas C. 
Hindman, the Confederate commander, 
decided to withdraw to the safety of the 
Arkansas Valley. The soldiers of the 
Trans-Mississippi Army slipped away 
during the night, leaving behind their 
dead, most of their wounded, and their 
hopes of liberating Missouri before the 
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onset of winter. After a difficult crossing 
of the Boston Mountains the Confeder- 
ates settled into a string of camps on the 
north side of the Arkansas River near the 
town of Van Buren. 

Hindman intended to remain in the 
Arkansas Valley until spring and have an- 
other go at Missouri, but the overtaxed 
logistical system on the western edge of 
the Trans-Mississippi Department was 
on the verge of collapse. “It was all we 
could do to procure supplies enough to 
barely live on,” recalled Silas C. Turnbo 
of the 27th Arkansas Infantry. “Corn 
bread mixed with part of the bran, corn 
meal bran coffee, and a very limited sup- 
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ply of exceedingly poor beef was our only 
diet.” Chronic hunger was compounded 
by exposure. Tents, blankets, and coats 
were in short supply, and soldiers suffered 
terribly as the weather turned cold and 
wet. Lieutenant General Theophilus H. 
Holmes, commander of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department, visited Hindman’s 
command in mid-December and was ap- 
palled at what he found. “I have never 
seen such ruinous losses by disease.” he 
exclaimed to a friend. Desertion was epi- 
demic, especially among conscripted Ar- 
kansans and disillusioned Texans. The 
long-suffering Trans-Mississippi Army 
was on the verge of disintegration. ! 


Mount Vista towers over the Arkansas River. The view is to the 
northwest with the Van Buren waterfront out of sight to the 
right. In this postwar image the horse-powered ferry has been 
replaced by a steam-powered craft. 


Courtesy University of Arkansas at the Little Rock 
Archives and Special Collections. 


Holmes directed Hindman to shift 
his command one hundred miles down 
the Arkansas River to Lewisburg 
(present-day Morrilton), where food and 
forage were more plentiful. Hindman 
complied with his usual brusque effi- 
ciency and the Confederates began mov- 
ing east on the south side of the river. A 
regiment of Texas cavalry and a brigade 
of Arkansas infantry stayed behind to 
maintain a Confederate military presence 
on the border with the Indian Territory, 
a matter of considerable political impor- 
tance. Several hundred commissary and 
quartermaster troops also remained be- 
hind to transfer the army’s sadly depleted 
stockpiles of food, clothing, and equip- 
ment onto a small flotilla of transports 
at Van Buren and Fort Smith. The vessels 
were to move downstream in conjunc- 
tion with the marching columns and pro- 
vide logistical support. By December 28 
some of the transports were full, or nearly 
so, others were still taking on stores. 
There was no particular sense of urgency. 
After all, the Federals had been quiet since 
the bloodbath at Prairie Grove 
three weeks earlier and no 
one seriously expected / 
them to lunge across the A : 
Boston Mountains and 
make an appearance in 
the Arkansas Valley.2 


Ee 


Right: Major General Thomas 
C. Hindman (left) and 
Lieutenant General Theophilus 
H. Holmes. 
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FORTY MILES NORTH of the dwin- 
dling Confederate encampments along 
the Arkansas River, the Army of the Fron- 
tier slowly recovered from its hard-fought 
victory at Prairie Grove. The nominal 
commander of the Union army was 
Brigadier General John M. Schofield, but 
he was convalescing from a serious ill- 
ness in St. Louis under the stern eye of 
Major General Samuel R. Curtis, com- 
mander of the Department of the Mis- 
souri. In Schofield’s absence the man in 
charge of Union operations in northwest 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory was 
Brigadier General James G. Blunt, a hard- 
driving and hard-drinking amateur sol- 
dier from Kansas. Blunt’s normal role was 
commanding officer of the First (Kansas) 
Division. His principal subordinate was 
Brigadier General Francis J. Herron of 


Iowa, another gifted military amateur, 
who led the Second and Third (Missouri) 
Divisions. Blunt and Herron shared cer- 
tain traits. Both were bold and aggressive 
leaders who chafed under Schofield’s er- 
ratic leadership. During Schofield’s ex- 
tended absence they conferred regularly, 
got along famously, and often acted as if 
they were co-commanders of the army. 
“The most perfect understanding exists 
between Generals Herron and Blunt,” de- 
clared a Union officer who knew both 
men. “They cooperate well, and handle 
the rebels without gloves.”> 

On December 23 Blunt learned that 
Schofield was on his way back to north- 
west Arkansas to resume command of the 
army. Blunt was distressed by the news. 
He feared, correctly as it turned out, that 
Schofield would abandon northwest Ar- 
kansas and the Indian Territory and nul- 
lify most of the strategic gains achieved 
at Prairie Grove. About the same time 
Blunt received reports from spies and in- 
formants that Hindman was preparing to 
move east. With Schofield coming and 
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Hindman going, Blunt decided to take 
one last swing at the rebels while he had 
the chance. He issued orders for a raid 
into the Arkansas Valley.‘ 

Blunt’s objective was Van Buren, a 
prosperous port on the north bank of the 
Arkansas River a few miles downstream 
from Fort Smith. Captain Jacob D. 
Brewster of Herron’s staff claimed that 
the idea of a raid originated with his su- 
perior: “A few days ago General Herron 
took it into his head ‘what a fine trip 
could be made’ With a part of the Staff 
we went over to General Blunt’s Head 
Quarters, eight miles distant, the same 
evening, and General Herron made the 
proposition to General Blunt to attempt 
the trip. The latter at once assented and 
the plans were decided.” Brewster was an 
avid Herron partisan and his version of 
events probably should be taken with a 
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grain of salt. It is worth noting that Herron 
did not claim sole credit in a letter he 
wrote to Curtis: “Some days after the battle 
of Prairie Grove, General Blunt and my- 
self decided upon an expedition to Van 
Buren, but the weather was such as to pre- 
vent any movement at that time. On 
Christmas night we met and arranged the 
details, fixing the starting time on the 
morning of the 27th instant.” 

One day after the meeting with 
Herron, Blunt informed Curtis of his in- 
tentions: “I shall move upon Van Buren 
tomorrow morning with all of my best 
troops, leaving my transportation this 
side of the mountains.” The reference to 
transportation was Blunt’s way of assur- 
ing Curtis that his sojourn in the Arkan- 
sas Valley would be brief. Blunt later ex- 
plained his thinking: “I determined to 
move on [Hindman] rapidly, surprise and 
attack him in detail, or in other words, 
while the river divided his force, to de- 
feat those on the north side, and then, if 
the river could be crossed, attack those 
on the south side. Preparations for this 
movement were made with the utmost 
expedition and secrecy.” Blunt clearly be- 
lieved that a substantial portion of the 
Confederate army was still camped on the 
north side of the river. He did not realize 
that most of the rebels already were out 
of reach.® 

Blunt expected Hindman to put upa 
fight and decided to take most of his in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery on the raid. 
Union camps buzzed with excitement as 
everyone prepared for a rapid and strenu- 
ous movement. Soldiers were cautioned 
to march with only their arms, overcoats, 
blankets, and as much food and ammu- 
nition as they could stuff into haversacks 
and saddlebags. Men deemed too ill or 
weak to take part were instructed to stay 
behind and guard the camps and trains. 
“So there is to be another forced march 
but where, is the question,” mused a sol- 
dier in the 11th Kansas Infantry. Some 
believed that the army was bound for 
Tahlequah or Huntsville, while others 
were convinced that Little Rock was the 
objective. “Secresy was everything so that 
up to the hour of starting, except the Gen- 
erals and Staffs, no one knew where the 
party was going to,” explained Captain 
Brewster. “We both left our camps with 
tents pitched and wagon trains just as they 
have been since the battle here, taking with 
us only the ambulances and one wagon 
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to each Regiment to carry provisions. 


DAY ONE: 
Saturday, December 27 

The Union expeditionary force— 
eight thousand “picked men” and thirty- 
six guns—set out as soon as it was light 
enough to see. After three weeks of rela- 
tive inactivity the troops were rested and 
ready for another adventure. “Boys very 
anxious to have a fight,” remarked a sol- 
dier in the 19th Iowa Infantry. Blunt and 
Herron followed different routes from 
their respective camps in order to pre- 
vent a massive traffic jam on the ex- 
ecrable mountain roads. The Kansas Di- 
vision marched in a southeasterly 
direction from Rhea’s Mill through Cane 
Hill, then turned south onto the lower 
portion of Cove Creek Road. The Mis- 
souri Divisions marched south from 
Prairie Grove on the upper portion of 
Cove Creek Road, turned east onto 
Hogeye Road, then resumed their south- 
ward trek on Telegraph Road. The routes 
converged at Lee Creek on the south side 
of the Boston Mountains.* 

Blunt’s Kansas Division set out just 
before sunrise. The weather was clear and 
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cold and a trooper noticed that “the 
puddles in the road are covered with thin 
sheets of ice. The three or four inches of 
snow that fell a few days ago, have not 
quite disappeared, and as all the little 
depressions in the road are filled with 
water or slush, the outlook for the in- 
fantry and artillery is not very cheerful.” 
The Union column entered the winding 
gorge carved by Cove Creek around ten 
o'clock. Road and stream shared the nar- 
row canyon and the Federals splashed in 
and out of the icy water thirty-seven 
times. Each crossing was deeper and 
more difficult than the one before. A 
trooper in the 9th Kansas Cavalry re- 
called the ordeal: “The winter rains have 
swelled [the creek] until it is a river about 
forty yards in width, and at no ford less 
in depth than up to the bellies of the 
horses. In making one crossing the in- 
fantry had to hold their guns at arm’s 
length above their heads, with their car- 
tridge belts slung over them, the water 
being up to their armpits. As the current 
is very swift, some of the soldiers were 
swept off their feet and came near 


Brigadier General Francis J. Herron (left) and Brigadier General James G. Blunt, as they appeared in 1862. 


drowning.” Men and animals suffered 
severely from the cold. When the column 
finally halted near Lee Creek around 
10:00 p.m., shivering soldiers kindled 
smoky fires and tried to dry their sod- 
den clothing and blankets. Blunt’s men 
had marched more than twenty-five 
miles in sixteen hours on one of the 
worst roads in northwest Arkansas. They 
were only one mile from the junction 
with Telegraph Road at Oliver’s Store.” 

Herron’s Missouri Divisions were 
hampered more by mud than water dur- 
ing the initial stage of their march from 
Prairie Grove. Once they reached Hogeye, 
however, the situation and the scenery 
changed dramatically. Unlike Cove Creek 
Road, which winds through the Boston 
Mountains at the bottom of a narrow 
cleft, Telegraph Road ascends nearly to 
the top of the range before plunging into 
the Arkansas Valley. “After a while began 
the business of climbing hills, and such 
hills and such roads! Well, there is no use 
of trying, I can’t do it justice,” exclaimed 
a flummoxed flatlander in the 20th Iowa. 
“The view is most magnificent, but you 
dare not look at it, because your next step 
may be off a rock three feet high.” Herron 
called a halt in the early afternoon at Ben- 
jamin Strickler’s house, at 1,560 feet 
above sea level the highest point on Tele- 
graph Road. The three-hour stop allowed 
the column to close up and gave every- 
one a chance to eat and rest.'° 

The march resumed just before sun- 
set with a harrowing descent to Lee 
Creek—a vertical drop of eight hundred 
feet in only a few miles. The long column 
shuffled down the precipitous incline by 
the light of a half moon. Herron finally 
called a halt three miles short of Oliver’s 
Store. Since leaving Prairie Grove twenty 
hours earlier, his two divisions had 
marched more than twenty-four miles. 
Everyone was tired, sore, and irritable. 
“We had a miserable Camp and wood 
very scant and it was one o'clock before 
the Major and I got our cup of coffee and 
lay down to rest,” grumbled Lieutenant 
Charles W. DeWolf of the 7th Missouri 
Cavalry. “The night was very cold and the 
boys doubled up to keep warm.”!! 

The Federals encountered no resis- 
tance during their nocturnal transit of 
the Boston Mountains except for a few 
shots fired at Herron’s column by a band 
of guerrillas. “They done us no harm ex- 
cept to kill a cavalry horse but it taught 
stragglers a lesson and many who had loi- 
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tered behind will remain with their regi- 
ment hereafter,’ remarked a soldier in the 
19th Iowa. The guerrillas not only failed 
to halt or slow Herron’s advance, they also 
failed to inform Hindman that a power- 
ful Union force was pushing into the Ar- 
kansas Valley under the cover of night.'? 


DAY TWO: 
Sunday, December 28 

The Federals were up well before 
dawn the next morning. The moon had 
set and it was pitch dark. “I could not dis- 
tinguish the color of my gray horse sit- 
ting on him,” recalled Sergeant Wiley 
Britton of the 6th Kansas Cavalry. Blunt 
took his usual place near the head of the 
column. He was accompanied by his fa- 
vorite subordinate, Colonel William F. 
Cloud. In the dim light of dawn the 2nd, 
6th, and 9th Kansas Cavalry and two bat- 
talions of the 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry 
splashed across Lee Creek and clattered 
past Oliver’s Store. A trooper noted that 
“the sun was just visible over the eastern 
hills” as the Federals turned onto Tele- 
graph Road. Herron’s command had 
more difficulty at the Telegraph Road 
crossing of Lee Creek. Four or five feet of 
fast-flowing water covered the ford and 
the Federals improvised an equine shuttle 
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service. “One cavalry man would lead two 
or three horses, on each of which two or 
three of the infantry would scramble,” 
recalled a soldier in the 19th Iowa. This 
was slow going, and the Federals eventu- 
ally cobbled together a rickety bridge of 
logs and fence rails that allowed the in- 
fantry to cross in single file. Herron left 
Colonel Daniel Huston Jr. in charge of 
the infantry and hurried to join Blunt 
with the 1st Iowa Cavalry; the Ist, 6th, 
and 8th Missouri Cavalry; a battalion of 
the 7th Missouri Cavalry; and a battal- 
ion of the 2nd Wisconsin Cavalry.'° 
Two miles south of Oliver’s Store the 
Federals encountered Confederate pick- 
ets, who immediately turned and fled. 
Blunt told Cloud to keep going until he 
reached the Arkansas River, fifteen miles 
to the south. Cloud waved his hat and 
started down Telegraph Road at the head 
of more than three thousand cavalrymen. 
“The gallop was sounded and we dashed 
on,” said a Union officer. Eight miles away 
at Dripping Springs, Lieutenant Colonel 
Philip Crump of the Ist Texas Partisan 
Rangers heard gunfire coming from the 
direction of Lee Creek. No previous 
Union scouting party had ventured be- 
yond Oliver’s Store, so Crump can be for- 
given for failing to realize that the Army 
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of the Frontier was rapidly bearing down 
on his small command. He took two 
companies up Telegraph Road to rein- 
force the pickets and find out what was 
going on. Three miles north of Dripping 
Springs the Texans collided with two 
companies of the 2nd Kansas Cavalry 
commanded by Captain Amaziah 
Moore. A Kansas trooper related what 
happened next: “The advance guard im- 
mediately formed in line and fired a vol- 
ley into the enemy, then drawing pistols, 
charged at full speed. The enemy 
wheeled and fled, firing a single volley, 
but without effect. They continued to 
retreat toward Dripping Springs, with- 
out much order, and fighting whenever 
opportunity offered.”"4 

Crump raced back to camp shout- 
ing: “Every man to his arms, the Feds are 
right on to us!” Astonished Texans at- 
tempted to gather their belongings, 
saddle their mounts, and hitch the teams 
to the supply wagons. A battalion of Tex- 
ans formed a line of battle on the west 
side of Telegraph Road; farther south an- 
other battalion established a second line 
across the road to protect the train. 
Cloud deployed Captain Samuel J. 
Crawford’s battalion of the 2nd Kansas 
Cavalry opposite the first rebel position 
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and directed Lieutenant Elias S. Stover to 
blast the Texans with his two mountain 
howitzers. Five minutes later Crawford 
shouted “Forward, Quick Trot” and the 
Kansans advanced behind a hail of 
twelve-pound shells. “The line moved 
straight forward at a steady trot, every 
man with pistol in hand,” recalled 
Crawford. After closing to within one 
hundred yards the Federals charged. 
Albert R. Greene of the 9th Kansas Cay- 
alry stated that the Texans “made a good 
fight for a few minutes and then fled. The 
howitzers broke their lines and they be- 
came demoralized.” Outnumbered and 
outgunned, Crump abandoned his camp 
and fell back toward Van Buren. The 
rapid collapse of the Confederate posi- 
tion caused Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
W. Moonlight, Blunt’s chief of staff, to 
quip: “We soon crumpled him up, giving 
his regiment no time to look after any- 
thing but their dear selves.”!° 

The victorious Federals swept 
through the Texan camp in search of 
plunder, souvenirs, and food. “The camp 
of the rebels presented a forlorn look,” 
remarked a Federal soldier. “The tents 
were still standing. The meat for their 
dinner lay upon logs, where they were 
slicing it up for the stew kettles. Pistols 


Blunt's camp 
Dec 27/28, 1862 
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hung in tents, and other arms, shot-guns, 
rifles, sabers, huge bowies, etc., strewed 
the ground. Hundreds of saddles were 
scattered about. The corn meal, just 
mixed for baking, sat beside the fires. Ev- 
erything betokened the most hurried and 
frightened retreat.” Other Union soldiers 
reported coffee boiling and bacon frying. 
Several rebel wagons bore United States 
markings and were identified as part of 
the train lost by the Ist Arkansas Cavalry 
(U.S.) at Prairie Grove. The Texans left 
bedding, baggage, tents, and camp equip- 
ment at Dripping Springs, and much of 
what they carried away was lost during 
their flight to Van Buren. “Along the road 
were scattered broken wagons, men’s 
chests, hats, caps, knives and forks, bro- 
ken saddles, blankets, shirts, drawers, 
pants, crinoline [!], whetstones, and other 
things too numerous to mention,” re- 
called Surgeon Charles H. Lothrop of the 
Ist Iowa Cavalry, a man with a keen eye 
for detail. Other Federals described a road 
littered with dead and wounded men, 
horses, and “every thing that pertains to 
a soldiers outfit.”!® 

Blunt described the seven-mile pur- 
suit from Dripping Springs to Van Buren 
as a “brisk running fight,” but for most 
of that distance the Texans made only 
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slight resistance. “They commenced a 
hasty retreat and we hurried them con- 
siderably,” recalled William O. Gulick of 
the Ist lowa Cavalry. “Never stoped a gal- 
lop except to use the cannon. I never saw 
such skedaddleing in my life.” A Kansas 
cavalryman described the action in 
breathless prose: “Our columns well 
closed, the panting horses strained to 
their utmost speed, and the enemy at a 
helter-skelter, break-neck gait, sometimes 
in sight, then hidden by a point of woods 
ora hill—that was the race to Van Buren.” 
Another Union soldier noticed the sur- 
prise on the faces of the inhabitants as 
the blue-clad column thundered down 
Telegraph Road: “The citizens came out 
of their houses as we passed by, some to 
cheer, some to curse, and the women to 
cry.’ Conscious of being deep in hostile 
territory, Blunt sent squads down every 
side road and farm lane to round up rebel 
stragglers and protect the flanks of the 
attenuated Union column, which soon 
stretched more than a dozen miles from 
teeth to tail as the charging cavalry pulled 
away from the infantry.'” 

The Ist Texas Partisan Rangers 
turned and confronted their pursuers one 
mile north of Van Buren at a hamlet 
called Logtown. Rowland S. Mantor of 
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the 2nd Kansas Cavalry described the 
ensuing clash: “They were up on a hill 
protected by thick brush while our men 
were in an open road. When within about 
one hundred yards of them they opened 
fire upon us and for a few moments the 
bullets whizzed past us like hail stones. 
The Colonel [Cloud] remarked that he 
never was in a place where the bullets flew 
so thick for a short time as here. Our men 
being thrown out in line of battle our left 
wing contained many men of different 
companies who were ahead of their com- 
mands. Consequently without proper of- 
ficers they were thrown into confusion 
for amoment. We were not long in driv- 
ing them from the hill and after sending 
a few shell after them we went after them 
again at full speed.” This was Crump’s last 
hurrah. Unable to endure the fire from 
the mountain howitzers or withstand the 
“impetuous charge” of the 2nd Kansas 
Cavalry, the Texans abandoned their re- 
maining wagons and disappeared over 
the top of a steep bluff. “Their train, ev- 
ery hoof and wheel, many horses, all their 
baggage and many prisoners were cap- 
tured,” exulted a loyal Missouri cavalry 
officer.'® 

Amid a cacophony of bugle calls and 
shouted orders the Federals reformed 
and ascended the bluff. The rocky for- 
mation rises more than four hundred 


feet above the Arkansas River and is 
known, appropriately enough, as Mount 
Vista. At the top Cloud halted to get his 
bearings and enjoy a spectacular pan- 
orama of the Arkansas Valley and the 
distant Ouachita Mountains. “We sud- 
denly saw the town of Van Buren lying 
below us,” wrote an Iowa officer. “It is 
situated very like Davenport, so we could 
see the whole place at a glance, a por- 
tion of the flying rebels even running 
through the town, but what interested us 
the most were four steamboats just start- 
ing out.” The brief halt allowed Blunt and 
Herron to catch up with Cloud. The 


three officers studied the scene for a few 
moments then resumed the pursuit. The 
Union cavalry careened downhill in a 
column of fours, made a sharp right- 
hand turn onto Main Street, and fol- 
lowed Crump into the center of town. 
“You ought to have seen us go through 
Van Buren,” exulted a trooper in the 2nd 
Kansas Cavalry. “Went down Main Street 
waving our hats and hurrahing for the 
old flag.” It was eleven o'clock in the 
morning. Well-dressed citizens on their 
way home from Sunday services stopped 
and watched in open-mouthed amaze- 


ment as the Federals poured into town. 
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Colonel William F Cloud (left), Blunt’s favorite cavalry commander, and Captain Samuel J. Crawford. 


The Van Buren business district. The view is down Main Street to the southwest. The line of trees in the distance marks the north bank of the Arkansas River. 
Union cavalrymen stormed into town down this road on December 28, 1862. 
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“Our appearance was a perfect surprise 
to everybody,” declared a Union officer. 
The only Confederates in residence were 
convalescents and unarmed commissary 
and quartermaster troops. They offered 
no resistance and were quickly rounded 
up and paroled. “Instead of finding one 
half of Hindman’s Army at Van Buren 
we did not find over 2,000 men, and so 
badly were they frightened that they out- 
ran us all to pieces,” remarked a rather 
disappointed Moonlight." 

The whooping and cheering Union 
cavalrymen rode down Main Street to 
Water Street, which parallels the Arkan- 
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Lieutenant Colonel Thomas W. Moonlight 


sas River, and gazed upon a scene of fre- 
netic activity. To the left, the Texans were 
in full flight downstream along the north 
bank of the Arkansas. To the right, a 
horse-powered ferry was splashing madly 
across the river toward the opposite bank. 
A sidewheel steamboat was tied up di- 
rectly in front of the Union cavalrymen 
with its fires banked, but three stern- 
wheelers were churning downstream 
trailing dense clouds of smoke. The four 
transports were loaded with food and 
forage for Hindman’s army and, had the 
Federals arrived a day or perhaps even a 
few hours later, all would have been on 
their way to Lewisburg. Now, in a des- 
perate attempt to increase speed and es- 
cape, their crews were dumping tons of 
precious cargo overboard. Captain Henry 
J. Stierlin, 1st Missouri Cavalry, noticed 
that “the whole Arkansas River, as far as 
could be seen, was but one floating mass 
of corn.”?° 

Blunt and Cloud set out in pursuit 
of the fleeing transports on the same road 
used by the rapidly disappearing Texas 
cavalry. The boats were at a serious dis- 
advantage. The river was low, as it usu- 
ally is in winter, and the heavily laden 
vessels had to follow a narrow, meander- 
ing channel. A mile or two below Van 
Buren the 2nd Kansas Cavalry, still in the 
van, caught up with the hindmost vessel. 


The Federals rode down to the water’s 
edge and peppered the Frederick Notrebe 
with their carbines. Bullets clanged off 
boilers and stacks and smashed through 
the lightly built superstructure. The crew 
waved sheets and tablecloths in token of 
surrender and Blunt asked the captain 
how much he would charge for a ride 
back to Van Buren. The captain must have 
responded in the same good-humored 
vein for the Federals considered him to 
be a “very gentlemanly fellow.” The bul- 
let-riddled transport soon was on her way 
upstream with a high-ranking prize crew 
consisting of Blunt, Moonlight, and a 
handful of other staff officers. A Union 
cavalryman described the scene along the 
Van Buren waterfront an hour later: “The 
first steamer, the Frederick Notrebe, came 
up, ringing her bell, in good steamboat 
style, with Gen. Blunt on the hurricane 
deck as Captain.”?! 

Cloud continued after the other two 
transports. The Key West ran aground and 
surrendered without incident, but the 
Rose Douglas continued on to Strain’s 
Landing, six miles below Van Buren, be- 
fore admitting defeat. “She was hailed and 
ordered to land which she did,” noted a 
laconic Kansas trooper. Cloud returned 
to Van Buren aboard the Rose Douglas 
while the Union cavalry kept pace on 
shore. During the chase the Federals over- 


An overview of Van Buren taken from the lower slope of Mount Vista. The view is to the southeast looking down Sixth Street. Main Street is visible in the left 
foreground between the dark stone wall and the picket fence. The wooded area in the background is the flood plain of the Arkansas River. 
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ran a small train of three ammunition 
wagons heading east. Minutes later they 
encountered a larger train of twenty- 
seven wagons heading west. According to 
Hindman, the latter train was carrying 
supplies for the Confederate wounded at 
Cane Hill in accordance with an agree- 
ment worked out after Prairie Grove. 
“The captured train was nearly useless to 
us,” remarked Vincent B. Osborne of the 
2nd Kansas Cavalry. “The wagons were 
old and worn out and the mules looked 
as if they were strangers to corn or any 
other kind of food.”” 

While Blunt and Cloud dashed after 
the fleeing steamboats, Herron remained 
in Van Buren. He acted quickly to secure 
the town, seize the immobilized vessel 
along the waterfront, the Violet, and pre- 
vent the horse-powered ferry from get- 
ting away. A pair of mountain howitzers 
opened fire on the ferry. At least one shell 
exploded near the fragile craft, killing the 
horse and killing or wounding several of 
the Confederate soldiers aboard. By this 
time the ferry was close enough to the 
south bank for the surviving passengers 
to jump into the shallow water and splash 
ashore. The Federals hauled the aban- 
doned ferry back to the Union side of the 
Arkansas and added it to their growing 
flotilla.*° 

By early afternoon the Frederick 
Notrebe was tied up alongside the Violet 
and the ferry. The Key Westand Rose Dou- 
glas were slowly working their way up- 
stream. The scene was oddly peaceful. 
Blunt strolled about the business district 
and assured anxious civic leaders that the 
occupation would be relatively painless 
as long as everyone cooperated. During 
his perambulations he noticed a Confed- 
erate flag flying in front of the Crawford 
County Courthouse. He ordered the flag 
hauled down and replaced with a more 
congenial banner. A brief ceremony was 
held to salute the national colors and 
Blunt informed Curtis that the “Stars and 
Stripes now wave in triumph over Van 
Buren.” Blunt returned to Water Street 
and established his headquarters in a 
two-story hotel called the Planter’s 
House. Staff officers set up shop in the 
lobby and questioned civilians and pa- 
roled prisoners about the strength and 
location of Confederate forces. When 
Blunt learned to his satisfaction that 
Hindman had decamped, he and Herron 
stepped outside to talk things over. The 
two generals walked back and forth along 


A winter view of two small sternwheelers tied up in front of Van Buren. Note the low water, 
narrow channel, and exposed banks. Though this is a postwar photo, the scene along the waterfront 
would have appeared much the same in 1862. The photographer took this image from atop the levee 

where Blunt and Herron almost came to grief. 


the top of the levee, a twenty-foot-high 
bank of earth that lay between Water 
Street and the river, while they discussed 
whether to cross the Arkansas and press 
on to Fort Smith. The capture of the four 
steamboats and the ferry was an unex- 
pected windfall that gave the Federals ef- 
fective control of the river for several 
miles above and below Van Buren.”4 
Hindman was marching down the 
south side of the Arkansas in company 
with Brigadier General Daniel M. Frost’s 
Missouri Division when he learned that 
a Federal cavalry force had scattered 
Crump’s regiment and seized Van Buren. 
Hindman halted Frost’s division and con- 
sidered his options. He could return in 
force and attempt to drive the Federals 
out or he could continue on toward 
Lewisburg. Hindman was sorely tempted 
to reverse course and teach Blunt a les- 
son, but he ultimately decided that the 
safety and security of his army came first. 
He ordered Colonel Robert G. Shaver, 
commanding an Arkansas infantry bri- 
gade near Fort Smith, to hurry to the 
south bank of the Arkansas opposite Van 
Buren and prevent or delay a Federal 
crossing as long as possible. Hindman 
then instructed the commandant at Fort 
Smith to remove or destroy everything 
of military value and evacuate the post. 
Commissary and quartermaster troops 
filled every available wagon with food, 
clothing, and equipment but did not have 
enough transportation to carry away 
more than a fraction of the accumulated 
stores. Late in the day they set the ware- 
houses ablaze and torched two stern- 
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wheelers, the Arkansas and the Eva, for 
good measure. Then they hurried away 
to the south and east via Booneville, leav- 
ing hundreds of sick and wounded com- 
rades behind in the post hospitals. No 
precise accounting of the loss at Fort 
Smith was ever made, but the flames con- 
sumed tens of thousands of bushels of 
corn, tons of other foodstuffs and equip- 
ment, and two irreplaceable transports. 

Shaver, meanwhile, marched his 
command to the south bank of the Ar- 
kansas as instructed and studied the Van 
Buren waterfront. He saw blue-clad sol- 
diers strolling atop the levee but failed to 
detect any signs of an impending cross- 
ing. Uncertain how to proceed, Shaver di- 
rected Captain Henry C. West to unlim- 
ber his Arkansas battery and stir things 
up. West advanced two twelve-pound 
howitzers through a cornfield to the bank 
of the river and began lobbing shells into 
Van Buren. It was now close to three 
o'clock. An officer in the Ist Iowa Cav- 
alry was just dozing off “when all at once 
boom, boom went the cannon, and it only 
required us to look over the river to see 
the smoke from where the shells came.” 
The initial salvo nearly decapitated the 
Army of the Frontier. One shell plowed 
into the levee and exploded only yards 
away from the spot where Blunt and 
Herron were planning their next move. 
Blunt appeared unfazed by the close call 
and “coolly remarked that he would give 
them Hell in a moment.””° 

The Union cavalry’s stubby moun- 
tain howitzers (called “bullpups” by the 
soldiers) could not reach the Confeder- 
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ate battery on the south bank, so Blunt 
ordered everyone to pull back from the 
waterfront and wait for heavier artillery 
to arrive. An officer in the 1st lowa Cav- 
alry described the moment: “To horse’ 
was sounded and the cavalry fell in line, 
ready to move off. For a few moments all 
was confusion.” The Federals formed up 
and withdrew block by block until they 
were out of range. “It was now our turn 
to run, but we didn’t go very fast,” wrote 
a defiant Iowa trooper. “They supposed 
that we were only a force of cavalry that 
had made a dash, and that they could 
easily scare us off; but we had heard secesh 
cannon before.’ There was “much rejoic- 
ing” among Confederates and towns- 
people as the Federals withdrew, but the 
blue-clad regiments went only as far as 
the top of Mount Vista, where they ob- 
served the desultory bombardment as if 
it were a sporting event. For the next two 
hours projectiles arced across the river 
and smashed into steamboats, mercan- 
tile establishments, houses, and churches. 
An officer in the Ist Missouri Cavalry 
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remarked disparagingly that he had wit- 
nessed Confederate gunners in action 
before but this was “the first time I saw 
them hit something.” The rebels fired 
over one hundred rounds but the only 
Union fatality was Henry H. Hiatt of the 
2nd Kansas Cavalry, struck down in the 
opening moments of the attack.”” 

An hour after the bombardment be- 
gan a courier reached the head of the 
Union infantry column on Telegraph 
Road and handed Colonel Huston an 
urgent summons for a battery of long- 
range guns. Huston could hear the 
rumble of artillery fire in the direction 
of Van Buren and decided to exceed his 
instructions. He ordered all five batter- 
ies in the column to hasten to Blunt’s re- 
lief. The infantry crowded to the sides of 
the road and shouted encouragement as 
the guns rolled forward. Around four 
o'clock Lieutenant Marcus D. Tenney’s 
Ist Kansas Battery reached the broad, 
level top of Mount Vista and went into 
action. The Kansans unlimbered their 
ten-pound Parrot rifled guns and sent 


shell after shell shrieking toward the Con- 
federate artillery on the opposite bank, 
much to the delight of the cavalrymen, 
who cheered every round. Other Union 
batteries joined in as they arrived, some 
firing from atop the bluff alongside 
Tenney, others from the Van Buren wa- 
terfront. Many rounds overshot West's 
battery and exploded near the unfortu- 
nate 27th Arkansas. “This was the first 
artillery fire that our regiment was ever 
under before and we all began to turn 
white behind the ears,” recalled Silas 
Turnbo. “As we lay flat on the ground and 
heard the booming of the cannon and the 
whistling of the shots we tried to scratch 
a hole in the ground deep enough to hide 
in.” The storm of metal rattled Shaver, 
who thought he was facing nothing more 
than a lightly equipped cavalry force. 
“Boys this is no place for us!” he shouted, 
and the Confederates beat a hasty retreat, 
all thought of holding the south bank 
gone from their heads. Union gunners 
shredded cornstalks and shivered trees on 
the south bank until sunset but the 
“Battle of Van Buren” was over. As dark- 
ness fell Shaver’s command joined the 
disorderly Confederate exodus. “We are 
now on the run,” declared an embar- 
rassed Arkansan. As the rebels hurried 
away to the east, the sky above Fort Smith 
was illuminated by a reddish glow.” 

Unaware that Shaver was to blame 
for the bombardment, Herron described 
the artillery attack on a town filled with 
defenseless civilians as “the greatest out- 
rage perpetrated since the war com- 
menced and is worthy of Hindman, the 
scoundrel who did it.” Federal sources re- 
ported up to six townspeople killed and 
injured, but the figures do not agree and 
it seems probable that the number of ci- 
vilian casualties, if any, will remain elu- 
sive. Public opinion is easier to gauge. A 
Union soldier wrote that “the citizens 
were very indignant at their rebel friends 
for firing on the town,” and there is no 
reason to doubt his assessment.”° 

After sending his artillery forward, 
Huston directed the infantry regiments 
on Telegraph Road to quicken their pace. 
“Marched fast and with hardly any rest, 
the men falling out much,” noted a sol- 
dier in the 11th Kansas. “Reached Van 
Buren a little before sunset in time to see 
the last of the enemys shot fired over the 
river upon the town.” The grueling sprint 
took a toll. Jacob Haas stated that he and 
his comrades in the 9th Wisconsin were 
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“so tired that we could hardly walk or 
stand and many fell down by the way side 
but by and by they trundled after us.” By 
seven o'clock the last of the winded in- 
fantry regiments had settled into camps 
on the outskirts of town.*° 

Darkness did not bring an end to the 
sparring. While in pursuit of the Rose 
Douglas earlier in the day, Cloud had 
spotted a Confederate camp on the south 
side of the Arkansas opposite Strain’s 
Landing. An hour after sunset he re- 
turned to the landing with a battalion of 
the 2nd Kansas Cavalry and a section of 
Tenney’s Parrott guns. After hallooing 
across the river and striking up a conver- 
sation with what he presumed was a party 
of rebels, Cloud directed Tenney to open 
fire. “It was a beautiful sight,” a Union 
cavalryman told his parents. “The moon 
shining brightly, the Arkansas still and 
pleasant flowing along at our feet, the 
Rebel camp in full view, and the shells 
from our guns flying like burning mete- 
ors through the air and bursting in a 
thousand pieces in their midst. You 
should have been there to have enjoyed 
the scene.” Cloud returned to Van Buren, 
satisfied that he had roughed up the 
rebels, but Confederate accounts tell a 
different story. The camp had indeed 
been occupied by the 8th Missouri when 
Cloud first passed by, but in mid-after- 
noon the rebels packed up their belong- 
ings, struck their tents, and hurried after 
their comrades in Frost’s division. By the 
time Cloud returned that evening the 
camp was empty, save for the usual as- 
sortment of slackers, stragglers, and 
scroungers. Captain Eathan A. Pinnell 
recorded in his diary that “the enemy 
threw some thirty or forty shells into our 
old camp from the opposite side of the 
river, but there were none there to return 
or receive the salute.”*! 

Many Federals congregated along 
the Van Buren waterfront to watch the 
fires at Fort Smith and the pyrotechnics 
at Strain’s Landing, but others prowled 
the dimly lit streets and alleys in search 
of spoils. “Men were at work all last night 
with dark lanterns and candles in shops 
and stores all over town,” observed Ser- 
geant Robert T. McMahan of Stockton’s 
Ohio Battery. “Guards were of but little 
consequence and the officers seemed to 
care not whether jayhawking was going 
on or the men all quiet in their quarters.” 
Much of this nocturnal activity was cen- 
tered around a large warehouse on Wa- 


ter Street. McMahan had the misfortune 
to be inside the warehouse when a famil- 
iar figure burst through the door: “Blunt 
made his appearance revolver in hand 
and drove us all out!!!! Such dropping of 
goods and skedaddling!!” Blunt could not 
be everywhere, however, and Federals en- 
gaged in after-hours provisioning on 
Main Street went about their business 
undisturbed. “We were fortunate in find- 
ing a drug store, with a good supply of 
liquor of various kinds,” reported Joab 
Somers, Ist Iowa Cavalry. “The boys ran 
in all directions for jars, crocks, pots, and 
anything to hold the precious “metal?” 
The Iowans returned to camp and pro- 
ceeded to imbibe. “We all got in good 
humor and felt rested,” Somers contin- 
ued. “Lieutenant [James M.] Simeral felt 
so good that he wanted to charge Fort 
Smith across the river.’ Another Iowa cav- 
alryman informed his sister that “all the 
stores and shops in town were ransacked” 
and that he had picked up a nicely bound 
copy of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
The irony of his choice of stolen reading 
material seems to have eluded him.*? 


Rowdy behavior was typical of Civil 
War armies, but it appears that Van Buren 
got off lightly. Most businesses and some 
homes were looted during the two-day 
occupation, but there were no reported 
incidents of violence against civilians (ex- 
cept, of course, by the Confederates) and 
no acts of serious vandalism. The towns- 
people did not know what to expect and 
naturally feared the worst. After speak- 
ing with the citizenry, one Union soldier 
concluded: “I found that the non-com- 
batants were strongly impressed with the 
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notion that our Kansas troops were a 
kind of Vandals or barbarians, lawless, 
and utterly disregarded the methods and 
usages of civilized warfare.” Fortunately 
for all concerned, the Kansans did not live 
down to their reputation.*? 


DAY THREE: 
Monday, December 29 

Blunt arranged a parade on Monday 
morning to celebrate the arrival of the 
rest of the army and to impress the locals 
with his strength. Around 10:00 a.m. 
Huston led the Union infantry into town. 
The weather was sunny and mild, almost 
balmy, and thousands of troopers 
crowded the sidewalks along Main Street 
to welcome their comrades. Lieutenant 
DeWolf of the 7th Missouri Cavalry de- 
scribed the scene: “About eleven o’clock 
the whole army came in with banners 
waving and music and as the boys passed 
the flag staff where the Glorious old flag 
was fluttering the cheers went up loud 


Below: View of Fort Smith. 
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and lusty.” A soldier near the head of the 
column recalled that “Orders were passed 
along the line to brace up, cease smoking 
and talking, and present a soldierly ap- 
pearance. As we looked back (when the 
officers were not watching) it was a grand 
sight to see.” The stirring martial array 
impressed even those who had grown 
cynical in the service, such as Captain 
Eugene B. Payne of the 37th Illinois. “Oh, 
but you ought to have seen us file into 
the town of Van Buren,” Payne told his 
wife. “It was grand and fully repaid us the 


toils of the trip.” Blunt and Herron stood 
in front of the court house and received 
the salute of each regiment. DeWolf stud- 
ied the two generals in their moment of 
triumph: “I had a good opportunity to 
notice Gen. Blunt and was struck by the 
honest, fearless look of his face. He is short 
and heavy with a large mustache. His 
name is characteristic of the man, Blunt.” 
DeWolf seemed uncertain how to char- 
acterize the man with the bushy sideburns 
standing next to Blunt: “Gen. Herron 
looks younger, slimmer and more dandi- 
fied, but we like him notwithstanding.” 


days best and now stood in rows along 
the pavements on either side of the streets 
seeming mute spectators to our entrance 
into their city and I must acknowledge I 
never before saw as neat and nicely 
dressed ebony beauties as I have met here 
today.” Following the parade the Federals 
found themselves surrounded by dark, 
smiling faces. Benjamin B. Sanborn of the 
20th Wisconsin had a brief but revealing 
encounter: “I asked one if he knew that 
they could all be free after New Year’s if 
they had a mind to be. He said yes, and 


he guessed they all had a mind to be.”*5 


A bleak winter view of the Crawford County Court House. Blunt and Herron stood on the 
wooden sidewalk in the foreground and watched the Union infantry march into town. 


Civilians and paroled Confederates 
turned out as well, demonstrating the 
truth of the old adage that everyone loves 
a parade. A Union soldier noted that “the 
rebel hospitals nearly emptied to look at 
the Lincolnites . . . .” The spectators re- 
sponded tepidly to “patriotic airs” such 
as “John Brown’s Body” and “Rally 
Round the Flag,” but “shouted themselves 
hoarse” when the Union bands struck up 
“Dixie’s Land.” One group of onlookers 
could not contain their enthusiasm at the 
sight of thousands of Federals pouring 
into town. “The colored people seemed 
to enjoy it hugely,” observed an Iowa of- 
ficer. Van Buren was the first town occu- 
pied by the Army of the Frontier wherein 
the institution of slavery was undis- 
turbed, but all evidence indicates that the 
slaves clearly understood what the arrival 
of Union soldiers meant. “It was a gala 
day for them—a regular fourth of July,” 
observed Sergeant Benjamin F. McIntyre 
of the 19th Iowa. “The colored popula- 
tion had arrayed themselves in their Sun- 


The infantry spent the rest of the 
day enjoying the delights of Van Buren. 
Sergeant McIntyre stated that “a few 
hours were allowed us to recreate and do 
pretty much as we saw fit.” Soldiers 
bathed in the river, strolled about the 
business district, chatted with the locals, 
and recorded their impressions. “A place 
much larger than I thought, and quite 
well built,” observed a Kansas infantry- 
man. A Missouri cavalryman agreed. 
“The town has a smart business look and 
its main street is very handsome,” he re- 
marked. Others thought Van Buren was 
rather run down and everyone was 
shocked by the high prices and limited 
selection in the stores. “The market 
prices here show the distress caused by 
the war,” noted a Union officer. “Coffee 
is absolutely not to be had; flour is $15 a 
hundred; salt is $25 a bushel; whisky is 
$30 to $50 a gallon; calico is $4 a yard; 
women’s shoes are $13 and men’s boots 
$50 a pair; wood is $10 to $12 a cord; tea 
is $12 a pound and butter $2. From this 


specimen you can judge the cost of a de- 
cent livelihood. There is no gold and sil- 
ver to be had. Confederate notes, Arkan- 
sas State warrants, and shinplasters form 
the currency.” Another officer was struck 
by the drabness of Confederate life only 
eighteen months after the start of the 
war. “The ladies now hunt up their old- 
est dresses, and make them do even for 
Sunday attire. Butternut colors are the 
prevailing colors in Dixie.”** 

A few unlucky Federals had work to 
perform. Cavalry detachments scoured 
Van Buren and the adjacent countryside 
for food, forage, horses, mules, cattle, and 
everything else of military value. In the 
telegraph office a trooper discovered a 
complete file of military messages sent 
and received by Hindman. The telegrams 
were an intelligence bonanza. They con- 
firmed, among other things, that the 
Confederates had suffered such heavy 
losses during and after the Prairie Grove 
campaign that they were no longer able 
to contest Union control of northwest 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory. They 
also described in detail Hindman’s in- 
tractable logistical problems. “The tale of 
destitution in his army is pitiable,” mar- 
veled a Union officer. Herron was de- 
lighted by the find and informed Curtis 
that a “large number of telegrams in 
Hindman’s hand writing were taken and 
brought away.” He promised to send the 
entire file along with a “splendid rebel 
flag” to St. Louis as trophies of the raid.*” 

In mid-afternoon Blunt, Herron, 
Huston, and a handful of other officers 
boarded the ferry and crossed the Arkan- 
sas. Accompanied only by fourteen dis- 
mounted troopers of the Ist Missouri 
Cavalry, the gaggle of generals and colo- 
nels milled around on the south bank for 
a while before returning to Van Buren. 
The excursion was foolhardy in the ex- 
treme and seems to have taken place 
merely to allow Blunt and company to 
set foot on the Confederate side of the 
Arkansas, or what one member of the 
party termed “the interior of Dixie.” The 
pall of smoke hanging over Fort Smith 
and the reports of Confederate deserters 
confirmed beyond a doubt that there was 
no one left to fight and nothing left to 
destroy on the south side. Hindman was 
gone. Satisfied that he had thrown a ter- 
rible fright into the rebels, Blunt issued 
orders for the Army of the Frontier to 
return to its camps on the far side of the 
Boston Mountains.** 
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Toward sunset the Federals loaded 
ammunition, corn, sugar, and bedding 
aboard fifty of the sturdiest captured 
wagons. (The bedding was taken from the 
steamboats for use in the hospitals in 
Fayetteville.) Between 7:00 and 9:00 a.m. 
the infantry and a portion of the cavalry 
departed without ceremony, their haver- 
sacks and saddlebags stuffed with “the 
best things the enemy’s commissariat af- 
forded.” The column was followed by the 
makeshift train, hundreds of horses and 
mules, and a herd of 250 cattle. After a 
“moonlight tramp” of four to six hours 
the Federals halted for the night, some at 
Dripping Springs and some at Lee Creek. 
Herron accompanied the column but 
Blunt remained in Van Buren to oversee 
the final act in the drama. Not everyone 
in blue was happy to be heading back. 
“This is a great disappointment to us all,” 
declared a Kansas cavalryman. “We had 
been hoping that the train would be or- 
dered down and the march would be con- 
tinued to Little Rock.”*? 

Near Dripping Springs Herron was 
surprised to encounter Schofield, who 
had ridden from Fayetteville at breakneck 
speed all day and well into the night to 
catch up with his army. Herron reported 
that the raid was effectively over and that 
Blunt would be along the next day. 
Schofield did not continue on to Van 
Buren, but accompanied Herron back to 
Lee Creek. The two generals bedded 
down for the night in Oliver’s Store and 
waited for Blunt to arrive.*° 

As Herron’s column tramped north 
on Telegraph Road, Blunt ordered the 
captured transports and the ferry set 
afire. By ten o'clock all five vessels were 
“wrapped in flames” and a reddish glow 
illuminated both banks of the Arkansas. 
Albert R. Greene of the 9th Kansas Cav- 
alry wrote that “the whole heavens for a 
wide space were a maze of blood-red 
clouds, and I could count the windows 
of the boats as the flames burst through.” 
The fires burned through mooring lines 
and the doomed vessels drifted down- 
stream one by one, their bells tolling 
mournfully. It was a melancholy sight 
and the crowd of soldiers and civilians 
along the waterfront watched in silence. 
Next to go was the warehouse on Water 
Street. The building exploded into flames 
and the crowd quickly formed bucket 
brigades to prevent the fire from spread- 
ing. The warehouse and its contents were 
consumed but the business district was 


saved. The Federal incendiary efforts at 
Van Buren destroyed twenty thousand 
bushels of corn, tons of other stores and 
equipment, and four more irreplaceable 
transports.*! 


DAYS FOUR AND FIVE: 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 30-31 

Blunt led the last of the Union cay- 
alry regiments out of Van Buren the next 
morning. Word that the Federals were 
departing had spread like wildfire among 
Crawford County’s slave population and 
the town was thronged with hundreds of 
men, women, and children carrying all 
their earthly possessions. Hundreds more 
waited alongside Telegraph Road north 
of Van Buren. George Titcomb, 9th Kan- 
sas Cavalry, described the joyful if cha- 
otic scene: “The negroes are flocking 
from every direction and falling in with 
the column. All along the road as we 
march they are standing, grinning from 
ear to ear, and waiting as they have been 
all the morning for the train to come 
along so that they may throw their bundle 
on some wagon and trudge along on foot 
with hundreds of others who are follow- 
ing us out.” A Missouri cavalryman re- 
ported that “they fall in the rear, on foot, 
on old break down carts, and in every sort 
of conveyance which they can press into 
service.” Reverend Uriah Eberhardt, a 
Union chaplain, spoke with dozens of 
refugees. “They seem as happy as they 
could be. They all declare themselves free 
under the presidents proclamation.” 
Moonlight estimated that a thousand or 
more former slaves accompanied the 
army across the Boston Mountains in 
search of a better life. “The Army of the 
Frontier is a unit for Liberty or rather 
emancipation,” wrote a Union medical 
orderly to his family in New England. “If 
you want to see abolitionists just come 
out here. The genuine article aint in Mas- 
sachusetts.”? 

At Lee Creek Blunt met Schofield 
and Herron. Whether out of pique or po- 
liteness, Schofield declined to resume 
command until the operation was com- 
plete, so Blunt continued in charge for 
two more days. Blunt decided to spare the 
Kansas Division another encounter with 
Cove Creek and sent everyone up and 
over the Boston Mountains on Telegraph 
Road. The steep ascent between Lee 
Creek and Strickler’s was exhausting to 
both men and animals, anda particularly 
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rugged half-mile stretch known as the 
“Devil’s Staircase” nearly brought the 
column to a halt. Captain Brewster tried 
to describe the unusual rock formation 
to his wife: “It is one long hill and the 
road is a succession of stone steps almost 
as regular as a staircase in a house. We 
came down it in the night but going back 
by daylight I was astonished when I saw 
the place we had passed over.” It required 
twelve horses and fifty men to haul each 
artillery piece and wagon up the exposed 
strata. The pounding shattered wooden 
axles and wheels and caused numerous 
delays. As darkness fell on December 30 
weary soldiers and refugees bivouacked 
wherever they happened to be, then arose 
the next morning and continued on. The 
weather turned sharply colder and a dust- 
ing of snow fell in the higher elevations, 
but after passing over the crest the 
Federals picked up the pace and fairly 
sprinted for home. Most of Herron’s men 
reached Prairie Grove on December 31, 
but the last of Blunt’s troops did not get 
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Major General Samuel R. Curtis 


back to Rhea’s Mill until the following 
morning. The 2nd Kansas Cavalry, first 
in and last out of Van Buren, fittingly 
brought up the rear of the Federal col- 
umn. The operation ended tragically 
when a tree branch snagged the rifle of a 
soldier in the 94th Illinois. The weapon 
discharged and killed Captain Joseph P. 
Orme. The regiment was within sight of 
its camp near Prairie Grove when the 
accident occurred,** 

The human cost of Blunt’s raid was 
relatively small. Two Union soldiers 
(Hiatt and Orme) were killed and six or 
eight were wounded. Blunt reported that 
“quite a number of the enemy” were 
killed during the dash to Van Buren but 
did not mention a precise figure. Other 
Union soldiers told of seeing dead and 
wounded rebels along Telegraph Road, 
aboard the ferry, and at other times and 
places, but the numbers do not agree. It 
seems likely that the Confederates lost at 
least a dozen killed, twice as many 
wounded, and several hundred captured 


and paroled. The only certainty is that 
all, or nearly all, of the dead and wounded 
rebels belonged to the Ist Texas Partisan 
Rangers.4 

Whatever the exact number of ca- 
sualties or the precise amount of enemy 
stores destroyed, the Federals were enor- 
mously pleased with themselves. “We 
have bearded the tricky rebel, General 
Hindman, in his den,” declared Herron. 
“We claim the country to the Arkansas 
River.” An exuberant officer in the 37th 
Illinois believed the raid was “the great- 
est achievement of the war in this part 
of the country. We have penetrated the 
fastness of the Boston Mountains, and, 
with our whole army, crossed them in 
one night, an achievement that will make 
us historically famous.” Alas, a Kansas of- 
ficer was closer to the mark when he re- 
ported that “another dash has been made 
by our gallant Army of the Frontier, 
which, as I suppose, will soon be forgot- 
ten, like all other efforts for the success 
of the ‘Flag of the Country’ made by this 
far-off Western army.” Despite cynicism, 
aching muscles, and sore feet, morale 
soared. “We have just returned to camp 
from one of the most successful and bril- 
liant expeditions of the war,’ crowed a 
cocky trooper in the Ist Iowa Cavalry. 
“There is nothing left for us to do here. 
Hindman’s army is played out. This 
country is eat out of everything. We are 
all in good health and spirits, ready for 
any thing. We have just heard that 
Burnside is badly whipped at Fred- 
ericksburg. Let the Army of the Frontier 
go to Virginia”? 

The two Union commanders de- 
served—and received—plenty of credit 
for the expedition. “Herron and Blunt 
started out with the wild Utopian idea 
of taking Van Buren, and they took it,” 
declared Captain James D. Jenks. “It was 
a splendid success, and characteristic of 
the bold officers who undertook it.” 
Curtis agreed. The victory at Prairie 
Grove in early December had been 
eclipsed by a string of Union failures east 
of the Mississippi River and a cloud of 
gloom hung over department headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. “The only redeeming 
affair is the daring dash of Blunt and 
Herron on Van Buren,” Curtis wrote to 
a colleague. “It was a signal success.” 
Curtis congratulated the two generals for 
“another gallant achievement which de- 
serves the gratitude of your country.” 
The prevailing sentiment in the ranks 


was perhaps best summed up by an 
Iowa cavalry officer who informed his 
hometown newspaper that “Blunt and 
Herron are the idols of the Army of 
the Frontier.”*° 

Confederate reaction to Blunt’s raid 
was muted. Few rebels had much to say 
about the embarrassing affair. Colonel 
Shaver, the officer responsible for the 
bombardment of Van Buren, grudgingly 
acknowledged that the Federals had done 
well. “There is no disguising the fact that 
the expedition was well planned and ad- 
mirably executed,” he declared in a post- 
war account that glossed over the Con- 
federate side of the debacle. Captain 
Pinnell of the 8th Missouri was more 
forthcoming in the privacy of his diary. 
“Their move on Van Buren amounted to 
nothing more than a Cavalry raid, which 
we must acknowledge was executed with 
skill, courage, and success in the face of 
our boasted Army of not less than fif- 
teen thousand, which took fright at their 
appearance and skedadled in a manner, 
to say the least of it, that was decidedly 
unmilitary.” A month later a letter from 
an unidentified Confederate officer ap- 
peared in a Texas newspaper. “It was a 
successful cavalry dash, be it said to their 
credit, considering that they had scarcely 
time to recover from their late drubbing 
at Prairie Grove.” The Texan concluded 
that “Squire Hindman was evidently not 
expecting this raid,” which he described 
as “one of the most rapid and brilliant 
movements in the annals of the aboli- 
tionists.” The references to Union cavalry 
indicate that none of the rebels stayed 
around long enough to witness the ar- 
rival of the infantry.*” 

Blunt’s raid struck Hindman’s army 
a heavy blow, albeit indirectly. Men and 
animals suffered severely from hunger 
and exposure during the accelerated 
withdrawal to Lewisburg, and ultimately 
to Little Rock, in part because the Con- 
federate logistical system could not com- 
pensate for the loss of stores and trans- 
ports at Van Buren and Fort Smith. If 
Blunt did not precisely drive Hindman 
out of northwest Arkansas, he made his 
departure as embarrassing and as pain- 
ful as possible, and effectively guaranteed 
that he would not return. As expected, 
Schofield withdrew the Army of the 
Frontier to Kansas and Missouri, but 
eight months later Blunt revisited the 
Arkansas Valley and permanently occu- 
pied Fort Smith. 
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and Southern Indiana 
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Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O, Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
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Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 * BR1862@aol.com 
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Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
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6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
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and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 
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Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary- Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
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Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: John Purtell 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
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Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnycwrt.org * (973) 770-2899 


Geographic Locale: Central and 
Northern New Jersey 
NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
7 Dumont Place, Morristown, NJ 07963 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@blast.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
ucewrt@hve.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmewrt@yahoo.com 
www.fortmaconewrt.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 
zeteman@yahoo.com 


DO YOU KNOW? ANSWERS (questions are on page 7) 


1. Brigadier General Charles P. Stone, in 
his first assignment after release from 
arrest following the Ball’s Bluff fighting. 

2. The Mason-Dixon Line, the Maryland- 
Pennsylvania border. The line marker 
stone has emblems of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania—the photo on page 7 
shows Maryland’s symbol. 
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. The Battle of Ball’s Bluff, October 21, 1861. 

. Captain Francis H. De Gress’ Battery H, Ist 
Illinois. 

. On June 19, 1865, Major General Gordon 
Granger lands troops in Galveston and an- 
nounces that all slaves are free. 

. Name for the August-September 1864 draft 
resistance in Columbia County, Pennsylvania. 


“The fight at Ball’s Bluff. ..desperate effort made by the 15th Massachusetts Regiment to clear the 
woods by a bayonet charge.” Reproduced from The Illustrated London News, November 23, 1861. 
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Geographic Locale: 

North East Pennsylvania 
WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 
Repnov@aol.com 
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Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 * 

Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 

3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. 


(Established 1947) 


Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 
paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 


ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
pdskelly@charter.net 
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Civil War Round Table contact ad and ac- 
cess to the North & South mailing list call: 
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NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
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VIRGINIAN JOHN HAMPDEN CHAMBERLAYNE refused to 
attend the “funeral” at Appomattox. He believed that there was 
too much life left in the Confederacy. As Robert E. Lee surren- 
dered in Wilmer McLean’s front parlor to Ulysses S. Grant, 
Chamberlayne slipped through the enemy’s picket line with the 
intention of joining Joseph E. Johnston’s army in North Caro- 
lina. The subsequent news of Johnston's armistice only strength- 
ened his resolve to keep fighting. He promised to continue the 
struggle in Mississippi, where he imagined himself leading newly 
raised Confederate regiments. Somewhere between Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and Athens, Georgia, Chamberlayne had an 
epiphany. He realized that his Southern nation no longer ex- 
isted, that military defeat and subjugation constituted the new 
reality, and that further resistance was hopeless. On May 5, 1865, 
Chamberlayne took the oath of allegiance before continuing his 
journey west, away from his beloved Virginia. 

Chamberlayne stayed with some Mississippi relatives for 


the remainder of the summer, spending his days trying not to | 
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think about the past, the present, or the future. He equated the 
dreariness of his existence to an “enforced idleness.” With so 
much time on his hands, he could not help but to reflect on the 
meaning of the war for himself and for the South. “The war and 
its objects, its causes, & the causes of its failure, are not subjects | 
of thought with me as are other things,” he wrote on August 1, | 
“but are become thought itself, parts of my mind, burned into 
my heart as with a branding iron.” Defeat enshrouded Chamber- 
layne’s world, defining his every perception and coloring his 
every thought, but it did not incapacitate him. Vindication would 
come, he predicted, for he refused to believe that the Southern 
people would patiently endure Northern enslavement. “Every 
drop of blood of ours that was spilled is,” he wrote, “a seed in 
the ground, whence will spring wrath and armed men.” If this 
day of retribution did not come in Chamberlayne’s lifetime, he 
drew solace from the prospect of moving the South closer to the 
moment of resurrection, when a new rebellion inspired by the 
spirits of his martyred comrades would rise. 


In 1856 Edward Sachse produced this lithograph of the 
University of Virginia, focusing on the famous Rotunda 


and Lawn. Monticello is in the distant background. 
University of Virginia Prints Collection, 
University of Virginia Library 
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Chamberlayne’s defiance after Appomattox was not excep- 
tional among his peers—Virginia men born between 1831 and 
1843. These men were the last generation of white Southerners 
to grow up with the institution of slavery, All were ideologi- 
cally and materially connected to the master class. They grew 
up politically in the tumultuous 1850s, lobbied for secession 
when their conservative elders preached Union, and served as 
secondary officers in Lee’s army, distinguishing themselves as 
some of most devoted sons of the Confederacy. In The Last Gen- 
eration: Young Virginians in Peace, War, and Reunion (Chapel 
Hill, 2005), I collected and studied the lives of 110 of these young 
men. A “typical” member of the sample group in 1860 was a 
twenty-three-year-old son of a slaveholder who had attended 
the University of Virginia and stayed in the state upon gradua- 
tion. He was also single and not considered a head of house- 
hold. He was mostly likely a lawyer, teacher, or student. During 
the Civil War, he served in the Army of Northern Virginia as 
either a staff or field officer. 

The last generation’s importance becomes apparent with 
Abraham Lincoln’s 1860 election to the presidency. Young Vir- 
ginians embraced secession against the wishes of their Union- 
ist elders, but historians of the secession crisis have generally 
overlooked the role of young people in promoting the disun- 
ionist cause.? During the Civil War, members of the last gen- 
eration served prominently as secondary officers in Robert E. 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia, where they earned a reputa- 
tion as the Confederacy’s most devoted sons. These young 
Southerners, even those who lived outside Virginia, were rec- 
ognized as the most desperate class of Confederates. In 1863 
Union general William T. Sherman described these “young 
Bloods of the South” as “bold to rashness, and dangerous sub- 
jects in every sense.”“They hate Yankees ‘Per se’ and don’t bother 
their brains about the Past, present or Future,” he added. “This 
is a larger class than most men suppose, and are the most dan- 
gerous set of men which this war has turned loose upon the 
word.” The tough-minded Sherman did not see how these young 
men could ever be subdued. He concluded that “they must all 
be killed, or employed by us before we can hope for Peace.” 

Sherman saw these young Southern warriors as the chil- 
dren of war, their rage fueled by the killing and destruction of 
rampaging armies. Many historians have reached similar con- 
clusions in their studies of Civil War soldiers because they fail 
to consider fully the life experiences of Americans prior to 1861. 
There were conversations, political acts, dramatic events, and 
cultural developments that influenced the last generation’s re- 
action to Lincoln’s call to arms and continued to shape their 
actions long after they entered Confederate ranks. In order to 
understand why young Virginians gave themselves so com- 
pletely to the Confederacy, one must turn to the their forma- 
tive years in the 1850s. 

Members of the last generation became political beings 
during that tumultuous decade when discord over slavery de- 
stroyed the two-party system. No other period in American 
history witnessed such political divisiveness or extreme expres- 
sions of Southernism. It is tempting to assume that this decade 
of sectionalism weakened the bonds of Union to such an ex- 
tent that young Virginians had no difficulty imagining an in- 
dependent Southern nation. Although events and cultural 
trends of the 1850s influenced their regional identity, mem- 
bers of my study group adopted a more Southern perspective 
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in response to internal issues and debates relating exclusively 
to Virginia. These young men were not Southern radicals or 
rabid defenders of slavery as one might suspect. Yet they were 
still the first in Virginia to support the cause of disunion. 
John Chamberlayne again best typifies his age group’s re- 
action to Lincoln’s election. As he surveyed Virginia’s political 
landscape in December 1860, the twenty-two-year-old from 
Hanover County sensed that his fellow Virginians desired se- 
cession. Chamberlayne, who had graduated two years earlier 
from the University of Virginia, wrote that “sentiment is chang- 
ing . .. throughout the state with surprising rapidity” and dis- 
union “soon will be acceptable to the people of Virginia.” He 
worried about the “submissionists” who “change their position 
daily” in trying to appease the North. Such attempts at com- 
promise reminded him that Virginia’s politicians were “men of 
another generation.” “Then in God’s name let them go to their 
own place,” Chamberlayne exclaimed. “They did very well in 
their generation.” Chamberlayne believed “Grey heads” made 
better “brakes” than “a driving wheel” in a revolution. While 
living in Richmond, he asked men a variety of political ques- 
tions regarding secession. “In every instance,” he found “that 
the old men were wrong” and their “opinion to be foolish” 


Oe? assy 


Postwar photo of Captain John Hampden Chamberlayne. 


Reproduced from HAM CHAMBERLAYNE~VIRGINIAN 


“Show me a white head & a boy of twenty,’ Chamberlayne con- 
cluded, “& I will trust the boy.” 

Why then did young Virginians like Chamberlayne sup- 
port secession over the objections of their Unionist elders? 
Young people perceived that the legacy of the Revolutionary 
heroes had been betrayed and that their elders were respon- 
sible for Virginia’s decline. Henry Clay Pate of Bedford County 
captures the political philosophy of his age group, and illus- 
trates how personal frustrations fueled a generational critique 
of Virginia society that predisposed young people to embrace 
secession and ultimately the Confederacy. In the summer of 


1850, after two promising years at the University of Virginia, | Revolution? Instead of attributing the state’s loss of stature to 
Pate packed his bags, withdrew from school, and left for Ken- | impersonal economic forces, as previous generations had done, 
tucky. His desire to go west arose out of financial necessity, not | young Virginians blamed the leaders of their parent’s genera- 
a spirit of youthful adventure. After reaching Louisville Pate | tion for failing to embrace the idea of progress and all of its 
dabbled in a variety of careers that eventually led him to Cin- | trappings—railways, telegraphs, turnpikes, market relations, 
cinnati. Two years later, he pulled up stakes again, heading to | and limited manufacturing. They reserved their harshest criti- 
Missouri, where he remained until the outbreak of the Civil | cism for “old fogyism,” an explanatory device that symbolized 
War. When he was not fighting John Brown in neighboring | the backward nature of Virginia’s political class without identi- 
Kansas—which nearly resulted in his death after he fell captive | fying party affiliation or specific individuals. In the eyes of the 
to the fiery abolitionist—he found time to write and publish | last generation, men of this intellectual persuasion had pre- 
The American Vade Mecum: or the Companion of Youth, and | vented the state from reaping the economic and intellectual im- 
Guide to College. In this slim volume, Pate paid tribute to the | provements of the progressive age, which had resulted in a 
University of Virginia for producing well-educated Christian | shameful loss of prestige in the Union. 
gentlemen. Unfortunately, the Old Dominion could not retain Rather than see members of the last generation as lusting 
this rising generation. Many graduates were leaving for distant _ for youthful glory on the battlefield, it is more useful to ap- 
lands, continuing a destructive pattern of out-migration that | proach secession as a convergence of the personal struggles of 
had plagued the Commonwealth since the 1830s. With the best | the last generation—their desire for reputation as full adults 
and the brightest fleeing the state, Pate could not dispute the | and their dream of returning Virginia to a position of leader- 
popular notion that ignorance and economic neglect had ren- | ship—with their ironclad political belief that the South must 
dered the Old Dominion obsolete. Virginia, he sadly admitted, | always have political equality in the nation. Although some of 
was on the decline. the most prominent advocates of disunion were “grey heads” 
Pate, however, refused to blame young people for the state’s | such as Edmund Ruffin and Henry Wise, most of the state’s 
sagging reputation. Responsibility rested on Virginia’s govern- | elders preached moderation. Waiting for the Republicans to 
ing class for allowing the glow of the Old Dominion’s distin- | enact their policies ensured Virginia’s eventual subjugation to 
guished past to blind them to the future. In The American Vade | Northern interests. Many of these young men did not under- 
Mecum Pate asked his readers to take their blinders off and see | stand why the state’s leaders would allow the Northerners to 
the unlimited possibilities for developing the Commonwealth | light the fire first. 
into a leader of progress. To make this argument, Pate recounted Young Virginians believed that their state was kept out of 
a recent trip through western Virginia that took him into the | the Confederacy by decrepit leaders who were morally bank- 
heart of Appalachia. Wherever he looked, he saw the wasted | rupt and out of touch—the very men who were responsible for 
potential of the state—towering stands of trees waiting for har- | the state’s decline in the Union. They argued that leaving the 
vest, rich veins of coal in need of mining, and powerful rivers | Union would not only free the Old Dominion from domina- 
to make steam. Taming nature, Pate believed, would bring civi- | tion by an aggressive, abolitionist-led North, but that it would 
lization to the locals. These roughnecks could have become re- | also serve as a moral cleansing agent at home, purging the Com- 
spectable citizens generations ago, Pate claimed, if only the Vir- | monwealth of its dissolute class of leaders while elevating it to 
ginia legislature had pursued internal improvements with | a position of leadership in a new Southern nation. In their 
sufficient vigor. Pate, who would give his minds, entering the Confederacy would resolve many of the 
life to the Confederacy in an 1864 cav- internal problems that had plagued the state since the Revolu- 
alry battle outside of Richmond, felt tion. Members of the last generation saw themselves as re- 
a mixture of humiliation, anger, and deemers saving Virginia from the dishonor of living un- 
sadness after his foray into the der an abolitionist regime produced by corrupt party 
wilderness. “{M]y native state,” politics. 
he harshly concluded, “seems During the secession winter of 1860-1861, Vir- 
to be doomed to the rule of en- ginia students raised Confederate flags, formed mi- 
emies of progress, who say litia organizations, and publicly challenged their 
daily—let us rest at our ease, conservative supporters of the Union. Edwin 
and live upon the glory of de- Taliaferro of Gloucester County, a member of the 
parted ancestors. Must it be last generation, had attended the University of Vir- 
thus forever?”° ginia before accepting a professorship of modern 
Right: Colonel Henry Clay languages at the College of William and Mary in 
Pate of the 5th Virginia 1858. There he had organized secessionist activity 
Cavalry, who led Missouri among his students, most of whom were only a few 
border-ruffians before the years younger than he and who shared his belief that 
WAP. Reproduced from A GUIDE TO Virginians possessed the God-given right to rule oth- 
VIRGINIA MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS, 1861- ers. Although other states could have legitimately 
1865, Illinois State Historical Society. claimed the revolutionary mantle, young Virginians be- 
lieved they possessed the most direct link to the Revolu- 
tionary generation. During the secessionist winter, Taliaferro 
complained that “Poor old Virginia” had lost “her influence, 
and her caste.” “It is a hard case for a State so long First in Coun- 
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Pate and his peers coalesced as 
a generation around a central issue: 
Why had Virginia declined materially 
and lost its influence in the Union since the 


cils of wisdom,” he added, “to be now in her old age [and] in | logical brick originated in the soil of the Old Dominion. “I am 
the hands of . .. temporizing, submissive, Politicians.”® Signifi- | a Virginian and nothing else,” Mathew Page Andrews explained 
cantly, Taliaferro used the language of age and submissiveness __ to his fiancée during the secession crisis. At the same time, it 
to create a revealing metaphor. Virginia, in his mind, had be- | embraced the entire South. Andrews sensed that his loyalties 
come decrepit and impoverished. The old fogies had allowed | merged into a new idea and entity as citizen in a Southern na- 
the state to decline, and now they were keeping the Old Do- | tion. “A Disunionist and a True Virginian are synonimous [sic] 
minion from becoming the leader of a dynamic Southern na- | terms.”’ 
tion. The implication was clear—a new class of rulers was After the firing on Fort Sumter, the last generation rallied 
needed, young, masculine, and forward thinking, who could | with their fathers in support of the Southern nation, but young 
throw off the yoke of Yankee domination and transform Vir- | people quickly stood out for their impressive display of loyalty 
ginia into a vibrant leader of a Confederate nation. to the Confederacy that only intensified as the war became more 
Many young Virginians shared Taliaferro’s frustration with | physically grueling and emotionally demanding. This should 
the state’s politicians. Their moment in history had arrived,and | come as no surprise, for members of the last generation, with 
they would not allow their elders to block this singular oppor- | their strong ties to the South’s ruling class, had everything to 
tunity to attain immortal fame. Personal ambition andachance | lose—their material and ideological interest in slavery, their am- 
to earn a reputation for themselves and their state converged | bition for public recognition, their honor, and, most of all, their 
with their ideological commitment to slavery. To native land. The question of whether or not young 
bypass their stodgy fathers, they engaged in Virginians articulated an authentic and durable 
their own form of political protest with the expression of Confederate nationalism can be 
intention of pushing the state toward se- easily answered. The words and battlefield 
cession. On January 12, 1861, in one actions of the last generation make 
of the first symbolic acts against abundantly clear that the political and 
their fathers’ generation, nearly ideological mission of the Confed- 
two hundred University of Vir- eracy resonated with them, sus- 
ginia students burned in effigy tained their morale, and kept them 
General Winfield Scott, one of in the ranks long past the point of 
the state’s most famous sons, endurance of most Southerners. 
for suggesting coercion as a A more useful line of inquiry fo- 
means to bring the Lower cuses on the ways in which young 
South states back into the Virginians identified with South- 
Union. At a rally on campus, | ern nationhood and how the ba- 
the students offered repeated sis of that loyalty intensified dur- 
cheers for Georgian secession- ing the final months of the war. 
ist Robert Toombs and the 
states that had already left the 
Union. Before the crowd dis- 
persed, a card that read “Winfield 
Scott, Would-be Dictator and Des- 
pot” was placed over the effigy. “Hur- 
rah for the U.V.!” exclaimed one young 
man who believed that “the old rascal 
would have run from the boys” if he had been 
present. The demonstration against Scott clearly 
shows how ideology, political interest, and emotion inspired | 
political acts in support of secession. At the most fundamental | Although the fall of 1864 marked the breaking point for 
level, the University of Virginia students came together to de- | most Confederates, the available sources from the last genera- 
fend what they believed was the Deep South’s right to secede. tion attest to an unwavering spirit. Their determination can 
Their sense of injustice took on an exaggerated form because | only be explained by looking at the entirety of their military 
of their antipathy toward the conservatism of the older genera-___ experience. The last generation’s defiant stand during the final 
tion. Scott became the symbolic old fogy standing in the way of | eight months of the war must be rooted within the gradual 
young Virginians who sought authority and respect for them- | experience of becoming veterans in a war that transformed it- 
selves and their state in a new union of Southern states. Burn- | self into a revolution in its methods and consequences. Several 
ing Scott in effigy was a symbolic burial of Virginia’s old ruling | factors shed light on their tenacity. First of all, the men in the 
class, a transfer of power to people who would lead the state | last generation fought with such desperation because the Army 
into a new Southern nation. _ of Northern Virginia’s theatre of operations was centered in 
The secessionist impulses of the last generation must also | the Old Dominion. Unlike Southerners who fought away from 
be traced to an antebellum vision of a good society, one that | their native state, young Virginians defended the soil of their 
reflected the particular concerns of Virginia men coming of | birth. They comprised the only buffer between the enemy and 
age in a slave society, The last generation’s Southern identity | their families. Fighting in defense of one’s home solidified the 
rested on a complex foundation, but the sands of each ideo- | last generation’s local, state, and national attachments into an 
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Henry Clay Michie (left) in the 
spring of 1861 as a member of the 
Southern Guards, a militia company 
composed of students from the 
University of Virginia. He would serve 
during the war in the 56th Virginia Infantry, 
rising to the rank of captain, and was 
wounded three times, at Gaines Mill, Second 
Manassas, and Gettysburg. Courtesy Larry Williford. 


From A NARRATIVE OF THE GREAT REVIVAL WHICH PREVAILED IN THE SOUTHERN ARMIES (1876) 


unqualified declaration of support for the Confederacy. The 
dilemma of fighting in a distant land while an invading enemy 
threatened home and hearth never presented itself to young 
Virginians in the soul-wrenching way it did to a Georgian, Mis- 
sissippian, or Texan. 

The extreme nationalism of young Virginians can also be 
explained by looking at the varied but interrelated reasons that 
led them to believe that God would never forsake the Confed- 
eracy. The sins of Union soldiers, which appeared so heinous 
in the eyes of Southerners, could only result in Northern dam- 
nation. Enemy depredations against civilians provided an in- 
exhaustible source of ammunition from which to claim that 
the last generation fought for a righteous crusade.* Young Vir- 
ginians could not imagine why God would favor a country that 
preyed upon helpless women and children. This encouraged 
members of the last generation to become predators themselves, 
but they never recognized that they were moving toward a hard 
war policy that they had condemned the Yankees for practic- 
ing. During the Army of Northern Virginia’s 1863 Northern 
raid, William R. Aylett commanded a regiment in George 
Pickett’s division. Lee’s veterans took freely from Pennsylvania 
farmers and seized public property, which Aylett initially sup- 
ported. He even ordered “several boxes of matches” for his regi- 
ment with the idea of turning Pennsylvania into a 
smoking inferno. “Genl. Lee may order private 
property to be respected, but I don’t mean to 
obey & the Army will not,” he promised his 
wife. “My men should take & destroy just what 
they please—so it become according to my 
orders in a systematic regular way.” But a few 
days later, after seeing a Confederate column 
trample a wheat field, Aylett confessed to his 
wife that “[we are] not taking more than the 
army needs, but this is bad enough treatment. 


Right: Colonel William R.J. Pegram, who 
commanded a battalion of artillery in the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Reproduced from HAM 
CHAMBERLAYNE-VIRGINIAN 
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Lee attends a soldiers’ prayer meeting. 


ay —_ - = £ ” 
Men such as Pegram pointed to Robert E. Lee as irrefutable proof of why 
God would never abandon the South. In this highly romanticized postwar sketch, 


Really I can’t help feeling sorry for the people, bad as they have 
done us.” 

The bloody failure of Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg and 
the decisive repulse of Lee’s forces put Aylett in a violent mood 
during the army’s retreat to Virginia. He admitted to his wife 
that “we hear of nothing but trouble & distress on every side, 
truly God [has] afflicted us as a people, but he has some good 
& wise purpose for so doing. Our recent disasters have made us 
sad, together . . .[with] the loss of so many of our noble sol- 
diers.” A letter from his wife darkened his mood as he read that 
Yankee raiders had terrorized his plantation and family. “Your 
letter my dearest was long and painfully interesting,” he wrote, 
“and never in my life have I been more moved and filled with 
deeper and more lasting indignation.” After he folded the letter 
and put it aside, an enraged Aylett took the eighty Union pris- 
oners under his care and determined, “by way of retaliation,” to 
have twelve “shot on the spot.” He issued the necessary orders 
and was prepared to carry out the executions when a staff of- 
ficer interceded, convincing Aylett of “the impropriety of such 
a course, & that their killing would have been murder.’ Even 
after he had “cooled down,” Aylett wanted the “civilized world... 
to know how these villains are waging war.” “For myself,” he 
injected, “I'll fight them as long as I have a leg to stand on or an 
arm to strike. Conquer them we must and will, for God 

cannot intend that such wickedness should succeed.”"” 


young Virginians drew from these earlier experi- 


political independence as a holy war. They be- 
lieved they were fighting a depraved Yankee race 
of rapists and plunderers. This image became 
widely accepted in the South because President 
Lincoln had abandoned conciliation for a harsher 
Southern strategy. To most Confederates, his new 
approach reinforced prewar images of Republi- 
cans as the radical agents of abolition who would 
subjugate the South by freeing the slaves and over- 
throwing constitutional liberties. 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion peeled back the cultural layers of 
Confederate identity to reveal the uni- 


eration—the preservation of slavery 
and white superiority. Although some 
young Virginians expressed a willing- 
ness to secure independence without 
slavery, they were not as open minded 
when it came to the treatment of 
United States Colored Troops. At the 
Battle of the Crater on July 30, 1864, a 
division of black Union soldiers met a 
furious Confederate counterattack. 
Enraged that the enemy had exploded 
a mine filled with black powder, many 
of these Southern soldiers refused to 
give quarter. Trapped in a massive pit 
left by the explosion, white and black 
Northern soldiers were pinned down 
under a hellish fire. Escape was impos- 


sible. William R.J. Pegram watched the | 
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As the conflict entered its final two years, | 


ences and gradually started to see the contest for | 


fying interest at stake for the last gen- | 


ensuing massacre unfold. The men became “exasperated” if 
they were wounded by the “negroes” and refused to leave the 
front lines. Pegram was in a reflective mood after the battle, 
writing to his sister Jennie that he always had desired that “the 
enemy would bring some negroes against this army” because 
“it has a splendid effect on our men.” In every bomb proof, 
Pegram counted “one or two dead negroes ... who had skulked 


out of the fight, & been found & killed by our men.” Fewer 


than half of the blacks who put down their arms, he estimated, 
“ever reached the rear.” Pegram considered it “perfectly” cor- 
rect to slaughter captured black soldiers “as a matter of policy.” 
Imagining, though, that Jennie might think it was “cruel to 
murder them in cold blood,” he explained that the men who 
committed these acts “had very good cause for doing so.”!! 
The destruction of slavery during the war did not create an 
ideological crisis for men like Pegram. They would murder, if 
necessary, to preserve a social order that kept blacks at the bot- 
tom. The Richmond Enquirer sanctioned the Confederate 
atrocities at the Crater with the recommendation to Southern 
officers to “let the work, which God has entrusted to you and 
your brave men, go forward to its full completion that is, until 
every negro has been slaughtered.”! 


than they did in the South. In the last generation’s estimation, 
draft riots, labor strikes, and the Copperhead movement at- 
tested to the lack of moral purpose in the Union cause.'4 

In the fall of 1864, shortly after Abraham Lincoln was re- 
elected, the last generation’s James Keith denounced North- 
erners for taking “immense bounties” to enlist. Men financially 
induced to fight for their country were barren of patriotic vir- 
tue, he argued, and he welcomed the next batch of a million 
men that Lincoln promised to send south. “If he [Lincoln] gets 
them,” Keith wrote, “God help the poor fools.” The young Vir- 
ginian hoped the new recruits “take a last look at all they love, 
if love they can, for Lee is an insatiable monster & would gobble 
up a few more hundred thousand Yanks & lick his chops for 
more.” > 

Military victories, more than anything else, played a 
greater role in determining soldier and civilian morale. For- 
tunately for these young Virginians, they fought under the 
South’s best general. Robert E. Lee’s repeated success on the 
battlefield earned him the unyielding confidence of soldiers 
and civilians. John H. Chamberlayne claimed as early as 1862 
that Lee would “rank at the side of the Great Captains, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Eugene, Napoleon.”!® From the Seven Days 


The presence ‘or black eaee at a wholesale defeat like the Battle of the Crater beatae morale in the short and beg term. 
Above, a woodcut from Alfred R. Waud’s “Scene of the explosion Saturday July 30th.” Waud made the original drawing about 
8:00 a.m that same day; it depicts men of the 23rd U.S. Colored Troops advancing to the Crater after the explosion of the mine. 


The presence of black troops at a wholesale defeat like the | 


Crater boosted morale in the short and long term. But even in 
times of national duress, members of the last generation found 
reason for hope by exaggerating the slightest hint of dissatis- 
faction among the Federals. They scoured Northern newspa- 
pers for examples of dissent, especially after a Confederate de- 
feat.'> Although the North remained virtually untouched by 
enemy armies, organized anti-war protests occurred more fre- 
quently and with greater intensity above the Mason-Dixon line 
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Battles of 1862 to the fall of Richmond in 1865, the Army of 
Northern Virginia sustained only one decisive defeat—at 
Gettysburg. Even the disaster in Pennsylvania failed to shake 
the last generation’s confidence in their commanding general. 
In 1864, when facing overwhelming odds, the Confederate 
chieftain not only stymied Ulysses S. Grant’s offensive designs 
but also achieved impressive victories at the Wilderness (May 
5-6), Cold Harbor (June 3), the opening attacks against Pe- 
tersburg (June 15-18), the Crater (July 30), Reams Station (Au- 
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gust 25), and the Boydton Plank Road (October 27). Although 
military affairs turned ugly in other areas of the South late in 
the war, the Army of Northern Virginia continued to rack up 
victories, offering tangible proof that Lee’s generalship reigned 
supreme. A young Virginian serving in the Army of Tennessee, 
John James Reeve, succinctly captured what Lee’s presence 
meant to Southern armies. He wrote in the summer of 1864 
that western Confederates differed from their counterparts in 
Virginia in one crucial aspect: “one has Genl. Lee and the other 
hasn’t.”!7 

By 1864 Lee had become synonymous with the Confed- 
eracy in the minds of the last generation. He was the nation, a 
model of the supposed virtues and values of the Old South, the 
George Washington of the Confederacy. In the commanding 
general, the last generation found the virtuous leader for whom 
they had searched so desperately before the war, a man who 
truly embodied the Virginia spirit of revolutionary times. Wil- 
liam Pegram expressed the sentiments of his generation and 
the entire army when he wrote in the summer of 1864 that Lee 
ranked as “one of the few great men who ever lived, who could 
be trusted.” Pegram confessed that he “should like to see him 
King or Dictator.”'* Men such as Pegram pointed to Lee as irre- 
futable proof of why God would never abandon the South. 


Gettysburg reunion, 1877. William R. Aylett, a regimental commander in 
Pickett’s division, is among the group of veterans. 


Of the various classes that made up the Army of Northern 
Virginia, Lee’s second-echelon leaders, many of whom belonged 
to the last generation, stand out as the most zealous when com- 
pared to the rank and file. Youth played a role in fostering such 
intense loyalty, for these men came of age believing that South- 
erners had created a unique Christian community that defended 
orthodoxy against Northern apostasy. Placing Northern and 
Southern differences within a religious framework prepared 
young Virginians to meet the call for nation. Political allegiance 
to nation, as the war progressed, increasingly became a reli- 
gious duty in their minds. War also provided young Virginians 
with an opportunity to prove themselves worthy of the title 


Christian gentleman. Frustrated in their attempts to become 
heads of household before the war, the army gave them respon- 
sibility and a duty that earned them community respect. They 
could show the adult world that they were men, virtuous and 
selfless, fighting for the reputation of their native land in a mis- 
sion that could bring them immortality. Ambitions that drove 
them before the war, therefore, gave shape and form to their 
wartime experiences. It is possible, however, to take the genera- 
tional approach too far. Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis, both 
of whom abhorred political extremism prior to Fort Sumter 
and both men of faith, were as devoted to the Confederacy as 
the army’s young officers. Both men were unflagging patriots 
who pledged themselves to final victory, even when military 
affairs and public discontent overwhelmingly suggested defeat. 

This shared sense of purpose between generations does not 
discount the exceptionalism of the young Virginian experience. 
Unlike the older men who occupied relatively safe positions as 
high-ranking officers or petty bureaucrats, most young Virgin- 
ians operated on the front lines, where they were renowned for 
their reckless aggression. The braves ones, as they well knew, 
were often the first to die. Survival meant facing death in its 
most sudden and hideous forms. Seeing mutilated bodies and 
lifeless comrades became all too familiar, but in accepting death 
as commonplace, these men 
risked losing the sense that life 
was sacred. 

The promise of Christian 
martyrdom rescued young Vir- 
ginians from the brutal dehu- 
manization of war while instill- 
ing them with a religious-like 
devotion to the political goal of 
Southern independence. Minis- 
ters reinforced this message by 
promising heaven to any soldier 
of Christ who died in battle. In 
early 1863 the Reverend Philip 
Slaughter proclaimed that “the 
soldier who fights and falls in 
such a cause, not only obeys in- 
stincts which are a law of nature, 
but is a martyr to [Christian] 
principle.” Dying for religious 
beliefs, the minister suggested, 
elevated death to a sacred mo- 
ment, surpassing in poignancy 
and spiritual meaning the man 
who fights out of a loyalty to 
comrades.'? By the second half of the war, it became increas- 
ingly difficult for men like Alexander Pendleton to differentiate 
between the Confederate cause and the cause of Christ. Secular 
acts of patriotism became indistinguishable from the divine. 
Young Virginians viewed death in battle as a sacrament received 
on the altar of the Confederacy. “Of one thing only I am sure,” 
wrote Pendleton after Gettysburg, “that to the war shall my pow- 
ers be devoted until it or I am finished by act of God. And if the 
latter which I do not anticipate I hope to be ready to go.”? A 
little more than a year later, Pendleton gave his life at the Battle 
of Fisher’s Hill, just weeks before his wife gave birth to their 
first child. 
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The literary traces of the last generation are appallingly | 


scarce from October 1864 to Lee’s surrender on April 9, 1865. 
What does survive reveals a group of young men so driven by 
hatred, so infused with religious zeal, and so fearful of endur- 
ing the humiliation of defeat, that they lost touch with the 
military situation facing the Confederacy. Although no one 
can deny the sincerity of the last generation’s beliefs, it is ap- 
parent that any claim to final victory after Lincoln’s reelection 
was an illusion to most sensible people.”! Thousands of disaf- 
fected civilians and enlisted men made it abundantly clear that 
the flame of resistance only flickered in the hearts of a few. 
Fauquier County’s James Keith, a graduate of the University 
of Virginia and member of the 4th Virginia Cavalry, was like 
many of his peers during the final stages of the war. He suf- 
fered a dislocation of the mind, a loss of focus caused by an 
extreme sense of faith and honor and the need for revenge. 
Keith spun the most wretched military news into a ridiculously 
hopeful prognosis for Southern victory. On December 2, 1864, 


Both Library of Congress 


for instance, he conjured up a wild scenario that resulted in 
the destruction of William T. Sherman’s army during its March 
to the Sea. Keith knew that Sherman faced minimal Confed- 
erate resistance, but he thought the Union general would fall 
into a trap once he reached the coast. Scattered Confederate 
forces would suddenly appear on Sherman’s flanks, and Keith 
predicted that “he will fall an easy prey.” Where the Confed- 
eracy could find additional Southern troops was curiously ab- 
sent from his hypothetical situation. Additional proof of 
Sherman’s inevitable demise came from David Hunter’s 1864 
raid into the Shenandoah Valley. “Hunter last spring under- 
took & executed an equally magnificent raid .. . yet what has 
come of it[?] A great reputation at first but so disastrous was 
it in its effects that without a fight his army milled away & 
Hunter had entirely disappeared from [our] vulgar gaze.” To 
suggest that Sherman would magically disappear was fantasy. 
Nonetheless, Keith thought his analogy between the two Union 
generals should encourage his mother. “So be not cast,” he told 
her, and stop listening to “croakers.””* Keith felt uncomfort- 
able with his family’s war weariness because such expressions 
of disaffection equaled disloyalty in his mind. He looked upon 
sacrifice for the Southern nation as proof of piety as well as an 
expression of national loyalty. Furthermore, he believed sur- 
rendering the Confederacy would disgrace the memory of the 


| In the war’s final months, Virginia Confederates such as 
James Keith “spun the most wretched military news into 
a ridiculously hopeful prognosis for Southern victory.” 
Reports of Major General William T. Sherman’s (far left) 
March to the Sea and Major General David Hunter’s (left) 
1864 raid into the Shenandoah Valley (depicted below in 
this Alfred R. Waud drawing) did not dampen the last 
generation’s optimism. 
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Revolutionary heroes and all those who had given their lives 
in the Southern crusade. A violation of this magnitude guar- 
anteed a lifetime of shame. 

Though honor did not make young Virginians crazed fight- 
ers incapable of anything but bloody revenge, it did heighten 
their already extreme commitment to liberty and severely lim- 
ited what they were able to perceive as acceptable courses of 
wartime action. Surrender equaled public humiliation, an un- 
equivocal announcement to the world that Southerners were 
not manly enough to defend their own homes and freedom. 
Subjugation, a word frequently employed by Confederates, was 
interpreted as an admission of inferiority and loss of rank that 
placed them dangerously close to enslavement. In the 1850s, 
furthermore, Virginia students had associated military victory 
with judgment against the defeated society. One member of 
the last generation, after discussing Native Americans at the 
University of Virginia, had scribbled in his notebook that a con- 
quered people were an inferior people, desperately in need of 
civilizing. Keith entertained a similar perspective, and was un- 
willing to give up because surrender meant emasculation., 
He wanted everyone back home to know that he possessed an 
uncompromising sense of duty to Southern nationhood. Keith 
custom-printed his code of honor on his stationary. It grimly 
promised: “Far better to perish with honor. Far better to go to 
the grave. And better to die a freeman, Than to live as a 
Northerner’s slave.” In less than a month before Appomattox, 
artillerist William Poague explained to his mother why he could 
not give up: “The question with me is what is my duty,” he wrote 
on March 17, 1865. “It is not a difficult one to answer. My duty 
is plain. It is to defend my country, and what does this word 
country embrace in its meaning.” Significantly, defense of home 
was not a vague abstraction, but it encompassed the basic build- 
ing blocks of identity, including the reputations of his family 
members, living and 
dead. Fighting for his 
homeland, Poague 
added, “means the 
government of my 
7» choice, the religion of 
' my choice, the graves 
_ of my fathers, prop- 
' erty, friends, relatives, 

+” my mother and my 

_ little brother. It means 
all that I love or value 
on earth.”*4 

Honor also insu- 
- lated the last genera- 
tion from the military 
reality facing the Con- 


+ Castle 


Left: Captain James 
DeWitt Hankins of the 
Surry Light Artillery, 
who survived the 
Civil War only to be 
killed in an 1866 duel 
by a man who had 
served in his 
company. 
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federacy. Keith’s mother offered a blunt assessment of the mili- 
tary situation after Lincoln’s 1864 reelection—the Confederacy 
was doomed. Such an utterance was a heretical opinion that 
her son regarded as an insult to fallen comrades and to God. 
“Shall we who four years ago called heaven itself and all the 
people of the earth to witness our solemn declaration of deter- 
mination to be free & independent” now give up, asked Keith. 
Surrender meant retracing “our steps to Sodom,” he added, and 
why “turn back” when the Army of Northern Virginia had re- 
pulsed “McClellan, Burnside Hooker Grant & others in all the 
pride of unexhausted reserves armed & equipped with every 
appliance that science and a demoniac energy & more than 
devilish hatred could suggest or invent.” He finished this letter 
with an emotionally charged appeal: “It seems to me that every 
man woman & child ought in the face of God this day [and] in 
the language of our forefathers to pledge their lives, their fu- 
ture... & their sacred honor to the prosecution of this war[.] 
If this generation could do it bequeath it on [our] death beds 
to the next & summoning all our energy, our resolution, & our 
resources to that one object make the prosecution of this war 
the business of our lives.”?° 

Members of the last generation such as Keith uniformly 
believed that God would not forsake those who believed in Him. 
Their religious background instructed them that God chastised 
the ones He loves. Southerners of all ages saw a striking paral- 
lel between their struggle for independence and that of the chil- 
dren of Israel. Just as God had forced the Jews to endure perse- 
cution to prove their faith, many Confederates in the last 
generation saw a similar divine purpose in their suffering. In 
the final eights months of the war, young Virginians looked to 
these dark times as an opportunity to prove the sincerity of 
their faith. “Good people do very well ... as the tide favors them 
but don’t like swimming against the current,” wrote Keith on 
December 29, 1864. He thought Southerners “ought to nerve 
ourselves to breast the current though it does roar & boil around 
us & though many stout swimmers may go down before we 
reach the shore but sure they ought still to struggle on when 
the blessed haven is almost in sight.” Even if the Confederacy 
were overrun with Federal armies, Keith fell back on the re- 
frain that gave so many of his peers just comfort and cause to 
die: “we may be chastised for our sins for when he loveth he 
chastiseth.” “My faith in final & entire success,” he wrote, was 
“_..as perfect as it was four years ago.””° 

Resignation to defeat made the tremendous loss of life, 
the vast destruction of property, and the Herculean sacrifices 
of Southerners virtually meaningless. Talk of peace in 1864 an- 
gered James Hankins because it “seems a mockery at the suf- 
ferings of tens of thousands.” He believed “there is but little to 
fear ... with a firm reliance upon the sword of Almighty-God 
who disposes all things justly we will succeed.””” The evangeli- 
cal training of the last generation reminded them that God’s 
mysterious ways, though seemingly irrational, would be re- 
vealed to his people in due course. Young Virginians warned 
that submission to the North would end a way of life cher- 
ished, respected, and, most of all, believed to have been ordained 
by God. In other words, losing made no sense if God blessed 
the South’s way of life. Indeed, Northern aggressions during 
the war did not bode well for a future under Union rule. If the 
South should capitulate, James Hankins predicted early in 1865 
that “iron despotism . . . will be established over us,” making 
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Virginia’s plight similar to Ireland’s, “kept down by . . . bayo- 
nets.”?8 It is not surprising, then, why Hankins and so many of 
his contemporaries in the last generation viewed surrender as a 
fate worse than death. 

In the Confederate experience of these young Virgin- 
ians rests the foundation upon which Southern ideologues 
would build their Lost Cause dogma. This post-war inter- 
pretation describes white Southerners as a truly Christian 
people who defended a noble way of life against an enemy 
who ruthlessly waged war on property and civilians. The 
writings of Keith, Pegram, Hankins, and others suggest that 
they might have been looking ahead, bracing themselves for 
the trauma of defeat and the inevitable challenges of a po- 
litical world turned upside down. 


PETER S. CARMICHAEL is an associate professor of history 
at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. This article 
is based on his latest book, The Last Generation: Young Virgin- 
ians in Peace, War, and Reunion (University of North Carolina 
Press, 2005). His current project focuses on the experience of 
slaves who served Confederate officers. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AMERICAN 


HAROLD HOLZER 


Above: Ballroom at the White House 
during the reception for the second in- 
auguration of Abraham Lincoln. The 
lithograph depicts the president and 
Mary Todd greeting Union generals, 
cabinet members, and others. Many 
guests in this illustration are easily rec- 
ognized, such as General U.S. Grant, 
Vice President Andrew Johnson, and 
General George Meade. 


STANDING IN FORD’S THEATRE, AT THE 
SCENE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S MUR- 
DER AND MARTYRDOM—a shrine so 
evocatively frozen in time—one can- 
not help but be poignantly and pow- 
erfully reminded of the sacrifices often 
made by our heroes. And we cannot 
help thinking, too, of the transforma- 
tive impact such sacrifices have on their 
reputations. 

Abraham Lincoln entered the 
building on Good Friday, 1865, as presi- 
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dent. He left as a national myth. At widely 
attended worship services two days later 
on Easter Sunday—a day that also 
brought synagogue congregations to- 
gether for the Jewish festival of Pass- 
over—ministers and rabbis preached ser- 
mons comparing Lincoln to both Christ 
and Moses. 

He had died for the American sin of 
slavery, a sacrifice for national resurrec- 
tion; as in Leviticus, he had proclaimed 
liberty throughout the land, leading “all 


HERO 


the inhabitants thereof” from bondage 


into the promised land of freedom. To 
other eulogists, he was a second George 
Washington, until then America’s undis- 
puted secular saint; the savior of the sa- 
cred union that Washington had created. 
As both pictures and poems declared: 
“Heroes and saints with fadeless stars 
have crowned him—And Washington’s 
dear arms are clasped around him.” 

At Ford’s Theatre, Abraham Lincoln 
not only found his last few moments of 


relief from the crushing burdens of the 
presidency—he found immortality. 

There is nothing wrong with this 
calculus. Lincoln was the first president 
to be assassinated, and his murder, just a 
week after Lee had surrendered, ignited 
an emotional upheaval that for half the 
country saw triumph spiral into tragedy 
overnight, and for the other half brought 
fears that “malice toward none” would 
yield to retribution. Magnified by the lost 
promise of what Lincoln at Gettysburg 
had called his “unfinished work,” his 
death inspired a powerful outpouring of 
grief that vaulted Lincoln into the realm 
of folklore even before his funeral train 
reached Illinois. 

From Ford’s Theatre, America car- 
ried a national saint. But in a way, it 
lost—or at least lost sight of—the hero 
who had entered its doors. 

I would like to propose that well be- 
fore April 14, 1865, Abraham Lincoln had 
already, decisively earned the status of 
American hero. And legendary modesty 
notwithstanding, Lincoln worked as hard 
as any post-assassination mythmaker to 
reach that pinnacle. 

For years, his eyes were clearly fo- 
cused on the arc of history—and on 
the example of earlier American heroes 
whose commitment to freedom he trea- 
sured, but whose defense of slavery he 
abhorred. Death did not make Lincoln 
a hero. His life did. By the time he was 
murdered here, Lincoln had already 
dominated the most society-altering 
four years in American history—not 
only testing whether the American na- 
tion would endure, but presiding over 
the destruction of its greatest shame: 


slavery. 

Consider the eyewitness reports of 
his arrival at Ford’s Theatre on April 14. 
Actors on stage stopped their scene in 
mid-sentence, the orchestra struck up 
“Hail to the Chief,” and the audience rose 
and greeted the president with “deafen- 
ing cheers.” Before the fatal shot rang out, 
he already seemed to one audience mem- 
ber “like a father watching what interests 
his children, for their pleasure rather 
than his own.” 

“Father Abraham,” or “Uncle Abe,” 
as he had come to be known—like the 
reigning elder of the American family, 
albeit a dysfunctional one—had proven 
his appeal to his “children” just a few 
months before in hard numbers, hand- 
ily winning re-election, and earning four 


out of every five votes cast by the Union 
soldiers risking their lives in the field. 

Just days before he lost his life, Lin- 
coln entered the devastated Confederate 
capital of Richmond, not to act the con- 
quering hero, it should be noted, but to 
visibly, personally “bind up the nation’s 
wounds.” He was greeted with such im- 
passioned reverence by liberated slaves 
that, overcome with emotion, Lincoln 
had to beg them to kneel not to him, but 
only to God. He drew bitter criticism that 
day merely for placing his hand on a 
black man’s shoulder in public. “It was 
the great deliverer meeting the delivered,” 
marveled an eyewitness. Lincoln “heard 
the Thanksgivings” that day for himself. 
He knew what he had become. 

We live in a cynical age today, count- 
ing more heroes in sports and entertain- 
ment than in government. Our twenty- 
four-hour news cycles and relentless 
world wide web giddily tell us when ce- 
lebrities grow feet of clay. The “gotcha” 
age tempts us to scrutinize the heroes of 
the past as well, and in recent years even 
Lincoln has not escaped doubts: was he 
a visionary or a cunning politician? Was 
he an enthusiastic or reluctant emanci- 
pator? Were his wartime powers exces- 
sive, indeed was his war even necessary? 
We need to go back to the 1830s—to the 
culture that produced and inspired 
him—to really understand what he 
meant in his time, and should continue 
to mean in ours. 


1) Oe 


HOW EARLY IN LIFE DID LINCOLN AS- 
PIRE TO BE A HERO? At the age of 
twenty-three, he proclaimed that his 
only “ambition” was to be “truly es- 
teemed of my fellow men, by rendering 
myself worthy of their esteem.” That he 
intended to do just that was already un- 
mistakable. But from the start, he imag- 
ined himself building on—and perhaps 
cleansing inconsistencies in—the record 
of heroes who had preceded him. A few 
years later, in fact, he was emboldened 
to predict that new American heroes 
would be needed to meet the growing 
crisis over slavery. The old “field of glory 
is harvested, and the crop is already ap- 
propriated,” he conceded, almost jeal- 
ously recalling all the heroes and 
achievements already registered in 
American memory. 

But he quickly added: “[N]ew reap- 
ers will arise, and they, too, will seek a 
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| field.” Clearly, he intended—early—to 
_ reap those fields himself. 
“Reaping” was an ironic metaphor 
for a fellow who had always hated farm 
| work. As a youngster, he preferred read- 
ing and writing, even if his father re- 
garded such fixations as laziness. His very 
first recorded words mingled boast and 
apology: “Abraham Lincoln/His hand 
| and pen/He will be good but/god knows 
When.” Probably a joke. But maybe it was 
no accident that while he capitalized his 
own name, he wrote “god” with a small 
“g,” and the word “When” with an upper 
case “W”—as if he sensed his own des- 
tiny and aspired to meet it, despite the 
lack of encouragement, from the very 
first. With typical humility, Lincoln later 
summed up his boyhood this way: “It can 
all be condensed into a single sentence... 
in Gray’s Elegy: “The short and simple an- 
nals of the poor.” 

In truth, and in full, that passage— 
rarely quoted in full by Lincoln or his 
biographers—evoked the low esteem in 
which most people held their impover- 
ished neighbors. The poor were the real 
reapers of the field, and most contem- 
poraries condemned them to a destiny 
of hard labor with no chance for im- 
provement. As the entire stanza advised: 
| Let not ambition mock their 


useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny 
obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a 
disdainful smile, 


‘ The short and simple annals of 


| the poor. 
Lincoln in fact strongly disagreed with 
this admonition. His philosophy was dif- 
ferent. He believed it was possible to tran- 
scend what he called “the limitations of 


Left, top to bottom: Ford’s Theatre, 
after the assassination, with guards 
posted at the entrance and black 
crepe draped from windows. 


The funeral car carrying President Lin- 
coln passes the State House at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on April 29, 1865. 


Lincoln is compared to George Wash- 
ington in “Columbia's Noblest Sons,” 
one of the prints produced to exploit 
the great outpouring of national devo- 
tion to the martyred president. On the 
| right, near Lincoln, is a depiction of his 
triumphant arrival in Richmond. 
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American traditions” through “the inspi- 
ration of hope.” And in that same Gray’s 
Elegy, he likely took solace from a subse- 
quent passage that suggested that even 
the “simple poor” enjoyed the heady pos- 
sibility of fame through achievement. In 
fashioning his own version of his life for 
public consumption, Lincoln liked to em- 
phasize the grinding poverty from which 
he sprang, not the grinding ambition that 
led him to escape it. 

But in that later stanza from Gray’s 
Elegy—which he surely knew but seldom 
quoted—even the poor might enjoy: 

Th’applause of list’ning senates to 


command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to 
despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling 
land, 


And read their hist’ry in a 

nation’s eyes. 

Thus the young Lincoln understood early 
the path toward making history before 
“a nation’s eyes”: the path of hard work, 
education, and the striving for respect. It 
also called for “gratitude to our fathers,” 
as he later put it—if not to his own un- 
sympathetic father, then to the national 
fathers who had created an America 
where a “penniless beginner,” as Lincoln 
described himself, could “toil up from 
poverty.” 

Coming of age, Lincoln counted 
many acquaintances but few close 
friends. Yet he always had heroes, like 
Henry Clay—who very much like Lin- 
coln “inspired his friends, and. . .bore 
down all opposition,’ and proved that 
“{t]he man who is of neither party. . .can- 
not be of any consequence.” Clay showed 
Lincoln that partisan politicians could 
become heroes, too. 

Then there was the “rough and 
ready” general-turned-Whig-President 
Zachary Taylor, born in humble circum- 
stances too, though unlike Lincoln, a 
military hero. Taylor, Lincoln believed, 
“could not be... scared... .and he pursued 
no man with revenge”—qualities for 
which observers would later praise Lin- 
coln, too. To Lincoln, Taylor’s career 


This Charles W. Reed sketch (above) 
depicts Lincoln offering his hand to a 
Union soldier in City Point, Virginia. 


Right: Zachary Taylor (left) and Tho- 
mas Jefferson, two U.S. presidents 
whom Lincoln greatly admired. 


proved “that treading the hard path of 
duty. . .will be noticed.” 

Lincoln was even capable of admir- 
ing Democrats. “All honor to Jefferson,” 
he proclaimed a year before his own elec- 


| tion. Ever the politician, Lincoln re- 
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minded Democrats that Jefferson had 
also trembled for his country over the is- 
sue of slavery. 

The sublime writer who consecrated 
the notion that all men are created equal, 
stubbornly exempted his ownership of 
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slaves from that aspiration, and symbol- 
ized an American schizophrenia that Lin- 
coln would emerge to heal. 

High above all these figures from the 
past towered George Washington. Once, 
listening to a group of fellow lawyers dis- 
cussing Washington’s shortcomings, Lin- 
coln shut down the conversation by in- 
sisting: “Let us believe, as in the days of 
our youth, that Washington was spot- 
less...” Lincoln insisted “it makes human 
nature better to believe that one human 
being was perfect... .” 

In one of the most meaningful inci- 
dents of his early life, young Abe had 
borrowed from an Indiana neighbor a 


copy of Mason Locke Weems’ Life of 


Washington, the simplistic, reverential 
biography that introduced the fable that 
little George cut down a cherry tree. 

Parenthetically, I have always found 
it amusing that Lincoln, a boy who was 
often scolded by his father for not cut- 
ting down enough trees, was so besotted 
by a book that celebrated a hero who 
proved his virtue by cutting down one 
tree by mistake, and then confessing his 
sin to his father. 

There can be no doubt that the book 
profoundly influenced him. It not only 
gave Lincoln his first American hero to 
worship, but led to an incident in 
Lincoln’s own boyhood that became 
nearly as legendary as the cherry-tree fic- 
tion in Washington’s. In those hard- 
scrabble days, Lincoln slept in a little loft 
tucked beneath the eaves of a log cabin 
roof, and when it rained it really did 
pour—not only outside, but in. 

One such storm sent water flooding 
into the cabin, drenching the precious 
book he had on loan. To pay for it, “Hon- 
est Abe” toiled at its owner’s farm “pull- 
ing Corn Blades at 25 cts a Day.” 

To future biographers, he had 
proven his own Washington-like integ- 
rity by working off his debt—even if one 
acquaintance later insisted that it was the 
angry neighbor, not the shamed boy, who 
decided that the price of the book had to 
be redeemed in hard labor. 

The most significant result was that 
the young man got to keep the damaged 
volume for himself. He never forgot it. 
Nearly forty years later, speaking just 
days before taking office as president, 


Abraham Lincoln, photographed on 
May 7, 1858, in Beardstown, Illinois. 


_ Lincoln could still recall the “small book” 
from “away back in my Childhood” dur- 
ing an emotional visit to Trenton. There 
the president-elect suggested to an au- 
dience of legislators who, like him, had 
“all been boys,” and knew that “these 
early impressions last longer than any 
others,” that the founders and their ideas 
might yet steel America for the ap- 
proaching battle to save democracy. “I 
am exceedingly anxious,’ he said that 
day, “that that thing which they struggled 
for; that. . .held out a great promise to 
all the people of the world to all time to 
come. . .this Union, the Constitution, 
and the liberties of the people be per- 
petuated in accordance with the origi- 
nal idea for which that struggle was 
made, and I shall be most happy if I shall 
be an humble instrument in the hands 
of the Almighty, and of this, his almost 
chosen people, for perpetuating the ob- 
ject of that great struggle.” 
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Here was reverence for God, for the 
power of ideas, and for the bravery of 
heroes. But here, too, was an emerging 
hero identifying himself directly with the 
“original idea” and “great promise” of the 
American Revolution. Its perpetuation, 
he was declaring in advance of civil war, 
was already a “great struggle” that called 
for men who were “more than common.” 

Perhaps in true vindication of the 
American dream, it even required com- 
mon men who were more than common. 
In case his meaning was too veiled, he had 
made it abundantly clear on the day he 
departed his hometown for the inaugu- 
ral journey to Washington. 

Bidding farewell to his neighbors, 
with that unique blend of modesty and 
self-confidence for which he grew fa- 
mous, Lincoln humbly confessed that he 
required “divine aid” to ensure his suc- 
cess. “Without the assistance of that Di- 
vine Being,” he said, “I cannot succeed.” 
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But that was because, he added, he had 
“a task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington.” It was not un- 
usual for a new president to invoke the 
blessings of God. But it was astonishing 
to hear one suggest that his job would be 
more difficult than George Washington's. 

This was no slip of the tongue. Two 
days later, he reiterated the thought— 
though again couching it with self-efface- 
ment: “without a name, perhaps without 
a reason why I should have a name, there 
has fallen upon mea task such as did not 
rest even upon the Father of his coun- 
try....” There was no mistaking Lincoln’s 
sense of his inevitable place within what 
he would soon call the “mystic chords of 
memory.’ If Lincoln really still believed 
that he was a “humble instrument” who 
had “no name,” and that his generation 
were merely “almost chosen people,” he 
seemed convinced, too, that he had been 
selected not only by the people but by 


Library of Congress 
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heaven to save the world’s most noble 
experiment in self-government—to res- 
urrect and cleanse the “original idea” de- 
rived from natural law and calibrated for 
America, however imperfectly, by 
Lincoln’s heroes. 

Facing down the secession crisis dur- 
ing his first days in office, Washington 
remained for Lincoln a useful inspiration 
to gird the country for war—at least for 
a while. To allow the Union to disinte- 
grate, he insisted, was unacceptable be- 
cause there was “no Washington in that.” 
But Lincoln also knew when to emerge 
from that giant shadow. By the time Mary 
Lincoln got her husband to steam down 
the Potomac River to see Mount Vernon 
a year later, Lincoln was so indifferent he 
stayed on board his ship. Mary visited the 
house and grave, even purchased souve- 
nir photos. Lincoln never set foot on 
shore. He seldom invoked the name of 
Washington again—not because he 
lacked respect for old heroes, but because 
I think he sensed that the crisis of his own 
age called for new heroes; that it was time, 
as he put it, to “think anew, and act anew.” 

The fact that this history-minded 
chief executive—whose highest previous 
post had been as a one-term member of 
Congress, who had held no office at all 
for ten years—could so quickly unshackle 
himself from the role model who once 
awed him firmly demonstrates his own 
breathtaking self-confidence. Lincoln of- 
ten prayed to God, but he seldom 
doubted himself. 

So the urbane Massachusetts sena- 
tor Charles Sumner noticed. On his first 
visit to the new president, he expected to 
find a country bumpkin he would domi- 
nate. By the time he walked out the door, 
he realized he had himself been domi- 


| nated. He confessed that he had never 
| met anyone in his life so sure of his own 
intellectual superiority. 


Lincoln’s accomplished new secre- 
tary of state, William H. Seward, came in 
for a similar shock. Perhaps still resent- 
ful that Lincoln had beaten him for the 
presidential nomination, Seward aspired 
to “help” the inexperienced new chief 
executive by nominating himself as his 
unofficial prime minister. In response, 
Lincoln coolly made it clear that no one 
was in charge but him: when it came to 


Left: Charles Sumner (top) and 
William H. Seward. 


running the show, he told his ambitious 
counselor, “I must do it.” 

In an odd way, no show of self-con- 
fidence approached the epic certainty 
with which Lincoln fulfilled his role as 
commander-in-chief, about which much 
has been written. Some historians de- 
scribe his endless shuffling of field gen- 
erals as evidence of inexperience and 
weakness; but his willingness to make 
such choices also showed he was secure 
enough to learn from his mistakes in the 
full glare of public scrutiny. Lincoln pa- 
raded commanders through a revolving 
door of high expectations, mastering 
military strategy on the job. 

Few who knew him years earlier 
would have predicted it. Back during his 
one term in the House, he had scuttled 
his slim chances for re-election by oppos- 
ing the Mexican War—denouncing the 
commander-in-chief as “a bewildered, 
confounded, and miserably perplexed 
man.” To some, that was heroic; to oth- 
ers, suicidal. 

But Lincoln was no less critical of 
himself—and it immunized him from 
permanent political harm. Humor saved 
him. In rare form, he took to the House 
floor to mock his own brief, uneventful 
service as a soldier years earlier, reminisc- 
ing: “Did you knowl ama military hero? 
I had a good many bloody struggles 
against the mosquitoes; and, although I 
never fainted from loss of blood, I can 
truly say I was often very hungry.” 


ok 


HE WAS HUNGRIEST OF ALL FOR PUBLIC 
OFFICE—his ambition a “little engine 
that knew no rest,” in the words of his 
law partner. Aroused back into politics 
in 1854 by the specter of slavery spread- 
ing nationwide, he began giving power- 
ful voice to the hope of freedom, in a 
state—and nation—still deeply racist, 
and more bitterly divided than ever. It is 
perhaps no accident that in 1860 Repub- 
lican strategists sensed they would win 
more votes by stressing their presiden- 
tial candidate’s personal virtues than by 
focusing on his controversial views. 

The party platform might threaten 


_ white working people with the prospect 
_ of black freedom. But Lincoln’s life story 


inspired the same constituency by stress- 
ing opportunity. The log cabin, flatboat 


| oar, and the railsplitter’s axe and maul 


became the ubiquitous emblems of the 
campaign, and while the candidate him- 
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self stayed home and stayed silent, the 
symbols of his rise testified to the limit- 
less possibilities of America. 

By this time, Lincoln was at least a 
co-architect of his own image, but his 
remarkable life story required little em- 
bellishment. The railsplitter really had 
split rails. “Honest Abe” had earned his 
nickname through decades of spotless 
probity. Then there were the tales of awe- 
some strength: of the frontier giant who 
beat back marauders on the river, and 
fended off a gang of bullies in one of the 
most famous wrestling matches in his- 
tory. Few could compete against such a 
resume. 

He wasn’t perfect. Soon after his 
election, Lincoln came perilously close to 
unraveling his own emerging legend. En 
route to his inauguration, advisors con- 
vinced him to discard his familiar stove- 
pipe hat in favor of a soft wool cap to es- 
cape recognition by would-be assassins 
in unfriendly Baltimore. Within days, 
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Edward Steers, 


journalists and cartoonists were taunting 
him as a shivering coward in clownish 
disguise. Lincoln ranked it the worst mis- 
take of his life, so it was surely no acci- 
dent that when Confederate troops men- 
aced the defenseless capital a few weeks 
later, he never let the public glimpse his 
anguish. Even though troops failed to 
arrive quickly (and Lincoln privately 
stood at a White House window moan- 
ing, “Why don’t they come! Why don’t 
they come!”), publicly he stood firm, re- 
fusing to abandon Washington—either 
the city or the demigod in whose sym- 
bolic shoes he now stood. 

By war’s end, his Baltimore image 
was forgotten. Jefferson Davis, for ex- 
ample, frowned on the idea of kidnap- 
ping his Union counterpart by conced- 
ing: “Lincoln is a man of courage. . .he 
would undoubtedly resist being cap- 
tured....” As if to prove the point, Lin- 
coln soon turned up on the ramparts of 
Fort Stevens to observe a Confederate 
attack on the capital’s suburbs—and 
there became the first and only president 
to come under enemy fire in war. By one 
account, he had to be urged to take cover 
before he finally crouched out of harm’s 
way. 

Something more than bravery pro- 
pelled him: Lincoln’s indifference to dan- 
ger originated from a kind of positive fa- 
talism, a sure sense of his own destiny. In 


Left: “The Last Rail Split by ‘Honest 
Old Abe,’” Momus, June 1860. 


| Bottom left: A cartoon depicting the 
| president-elect fleeing the city of Bal- 


timore in disguise. 
Below: Nathaniel Hawthorne, c.1883. 
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most men, Lincoln’s private secretaries 
believed, the pressures he faced “would 
have brought [out]. . .either overpower- 
ing personal fear, or overweening bra- 
vado. But Lincoln, almost a giant in 
physical stature and strength, combined 
in his intellectual nature a masculine 
courage and. . .a sentimental tenderness 
as delicate as a woman’s. The Presiden- 
tial trust. ..was to him not a mere regalia 
of rank and honor. Its terrible duties and 
responsibilities seemed rather a coat of 
steel armor, heavy to bear, and cutting 
remorselessly into the quick flesh.” 

But even as he seemed to suffer fora 
nation’s sins, the most heroic aspect of 
Lincoln’s life remained the very idea of 
it: the hope that if he could rise from 
obscurity to the presidency, the door was 
open to anyone who came after. So he 
told a regiment of Union soldiers one day, 
“not merely for my sake,’ as he put it, “but 
for yours. I happen temporarily to occupy 
this big White House. I am a living wit- 
ness that any one of your children may 
look to come here as my father’s child has. 
It is in order that each of you may have 
through this free government which we 
have enjoyed, an open field and a fair 
chance for your industry, enterprise and 
intelligence; that you may all have equal 
privileges in the race of life, with all its 
desirable human aspirations. ... The na- 
tion is worth fighting for, to secure such 
an inestimable jewel.” 

Of course, he did not look heroic. 
“He was a long, gawky, ugly, shapeless 
man”—these were the words of the best 
friend he ever had! Almost in self-de- 
fense, Lincoln developed corollary vir- 
tues—like the disarming ability to make 
fun of himself. Accused once by an op- 
ponent of being two-faced, he shot back: 
“If I had another face, do you think I 
would wear this one?” And when an art- 
ist asked him to assume a natural pose, 
Lincoln sheepishly replied: “That is what 
I would like to avoid.” 

The elegant author Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was at first disappointed to 
find on a visit that Lincoln failed to mea- 
sure up to his handsome predecessors. 
But Hawthorne quickly found Lincoln 
“redeemed, illuminated, softened, and 
brightened by a kindly though serious 
look of the eyes and an expression of 
homely sagacity, that seems weighted 
with rich results of village experience.” 
Hawthorne “took it in,” he admitted, 
“with delighted eagerness.” 
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Eventually, the Northern public 
“took it in,” too. Lincoln’s face came to 
reflect our suffering, as if he was a na- 
tional Dorian Gray, slowly, painfully fad- 
ing away so the nation might live. All of 
this is not meant to argue that enemies 
did not continue to vilify him, one op- 
position newspaper complaining he was 
“too ugly in phiz, too weak in intellect, 
and too tyrannical in the exercise of 
power to be allowed to ‘run the ma- 
chine’...” In fact, few presidents have 
been subjected to so many personal at- 
tacks. 

Yet, in a way, it is easy to compre- 
hend the passion, pro and con: Lincoln 
profoundly changed the social order even 
as he maintained his insistence on say- 
ing the Union, “honorable alike,” he em- 
phasized, “in what we give, and what we 
preserve.” 

This second American revolution 
etched him in national memory—both 
positively and negatively. Never vindic- 
tive, he sadly conceded that every one of 
his campaigns had been “marked for their 
bitterness.” A lover of jokes, he was as of- 
ten their butt as their narrator, leading 
him once to confess wistfully: “I have en- 
dured a great deal of ridicule without 
much malice; and have received a great 
deal of kindness, not quite free from ridi- 
cule.” Still, the myth that Lincoln lacked 
for praise until his death is simply wrong. 
He always believed that the “plain people” 
understood and supported him. And 
time validated his faith—while he lived. 

But strength, modesty, humor, wis- 
dom—these are personal attributes 
and none of them would have mattered 
to history had Lincoln allowed the Union 
to die or slavery to live. It was emancipa- 
tion that cemented Lincoln’s reputation 
as a genuine American hero—and it is 
nothing less than tragic that emancipa- 
tion has been at the centerpiece of recent 
debates that so undeservedly call his 
greatest achievement into question. 

We cannot settle that debate here. 
But make no mistake about it: however 
long it took Abraham Lincoln to act on 
slavery, however limited the immediate 
practical impact of his Emancipation 
Proclamation—for, like the Declaration 
of Independence four score and seven 
years earlier, its promise could only be 
kept through victory on the battlefield— 
the proclamation transformed America, 
and transformed Lincoln, too—instantly 
and indelibly—into an American hero. 


He knew it. Signing it in the White 
House on New Year’s Day, 1863, Lincoln 
whispered: “If my name ever goes into 
history it will be for this act.” Yet when 
first issued, it alarmed the racist white 
majority in the North, worried colonial 
powers in Europe, took its toll on the 
stock market, triggered military deser- 
| tions, threatened Union control over 
slave-holding border states, and cost 
Lincoln’s party dearly in mid-year elec- 
| tions. Lincoln held firm, drawing com- 
fort from the applause of Missouri sup- 
porters who wrote: “God bless you for the 
word you have spoken! All good men 
upon the earth will glorify you, and all 
the angels of Heaven will hold jubilee.” 
Three years earlier, he had visited an or- 
phanage in the worst slum in New York 
to offer encouragement to poor boys liv- 
ing the urban equivalent of his own dirt- 
floor boyhood. Now 118 of the boys 
signed a letter calling Lincoln nothing less 
than God’s “instrument in liberating a 
race” and “leading your countrymen. ..to 


righteousness, peace, and prosperity.” 
The plain people were speaking louder 
than ever. 

There was no more credible witness 
to Lincoln’s heroism on slavery than the 
great African-American leader, Frederick 
Douglass. In his judgment, Lincoln was 
“the first great man that I talked with in 
the United States freely, who in no single 
interview reminded me of the difference 
between himself and myself, or the dif- 


Right: Frederick Douglass. 


Below: Francis Bicknell Carpenter’s 
“First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation of President Lincoln.” 
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ference of color. ...{T]here was safety in 
his atmosphere.” 

Beyond the visceral, the strongest 
evidence that Lincoln earned Douglass’ 
trust—and of Lincoln’s bravery in pur- 
suing the destruction of slavery—was the 
little-known plan they hatched together 
in late 1864. Convinced he was about to 
lose his bid for a second term, and that 
his replacement would abrogate the proc- 
lamation—it was, after all, just an execu- 
tive order—Lincoln and Douglass plot- 
ted to enlist an unofficial army of black 
volunteers to head south into Confeder- 
ate territory and inform as many slaves 
there as possible that, under the terms of 
Lincoln’s proclamation, they were “for- 
ever free.” 

Lincoln’s re-election made the im- 
probable scheme unnecessary. But the 
very fact that Lincoln was prepared to 
pursue it—that he was so determined to 
free as many slaves as possible before his 
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successor could rescind the proclama- 
tion—shows precisely how heroic Lin- 
coln had become on the issue of freedom. 

The other remarkable aspect of the 
Douglass anecdote is that, parenthetically 


but crucially, it also portrays a president 
fully prepared to turn over power in the 
midst of Civil War. Lincoln deserves 
enormous credit simply for allowing the 
1864 presidential election to proceed in 
the first place. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world had a nation embroiled 
in a revolution staged a vote of the people. 
But Lincoln insisted that the election 
“was a necessity,” arguing: “We can not 
have free government without elections; 
and if the rebellion could force us to 
forego, or postpone a national election, 
it might fairly claim to have already con- 
quered and ruined us.” 

Free elections, he reminded America, 
might divide the electorate as bitterly as 
they had split four years earlier—if not 


Left: Charles Francis Adams Jr. 
Below: Lincoln taking the oath of of- 
fice, administered by Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase, at his second inau- 
guration on March 4, 1865. 
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into blue and red states, then blue and 
gray—but more importantly, they also 
showed “how sound, and how strong we 
still are.” 

“Every one likes a compliment,” 
Lincoln admitted a month before his 
death. He had already enjoyed his share. 
He knew that he had become a living 
hero to many Americans. “You cant [sic] 
tell about it in Washington, where they 
make a noise on the slightest provoca- 
tion,” one small-town admirer wrote to 
him on the day of his second inaugura- 
tion. “But if you had been in this little 
speck of a village this morning and heard 
the soft sweet music of unseen bells rip- 
pling through the morning silence from 
every quarter of the far-off horison [sic] 
you would have better known what your 
name is to this nation.” 

Now there was agreement among 
the elite as well. That same inaugural 
day, Charles Francis Adams Jr., descen- 
dant of two American presidents—as 
close as we had to American royalty— 
wrote to his father: “That rail-splitting 
lawyer is one of the wonders of the day. 
Once at Gettysburg and now again ona 
greater occasion he has shown a capac- 
ity for rising to the demands of the hour 
which we should not expect from ora- 
tors or men of the schools. .. . Not a 
prince or minister in all Europe would 
have risen to such an equality with the 
occasion.” 

Lincoln told Congress in his annual 
message of 1862: “we cannot escape his- 
tory.” Lincoln escaped neither its crip- 
pling demands nor its ample rewards. He 
had been inspired by the heroes of the 
American past, animated by the Ameri- 
can dream, but determined to eradicate 
the hypocrisy that tarnished the “origi- 
nal idea.” Humbled by God but deter- 
mined to make his mark on God’s earth, 
Lincoln made history by creating his 
own idea of himself and then surpass- 
ing his most robust ambitions. He not 
only kept faith with what he called “the 
ultimate justice of the people,” he kept 
abiding faith in himself. Lincoln once 
predicted that if America followed a 
“plain, peaceful, generous, just” path to 
preserving freedom and democracy, “the 
world will forever applaud.” The record 
shows he earned that ovation in life, not 
just after death. He was not the modest 
man of myth, but the epochal man of 
history; the hero-worshipper who be- 
came a worshipped hero. 


As I conceded at the start of this ar- 
ticle, political heroes are out of fashion 
these days. Modern Americans have been 
disappointed more than they have been 
inspired. But the Lincoln story still of- 
fers the promise that any “child of 
America,” as historian George Bancroft 
described him after his death, can emerge 
to lead the nation Lincoln saved and re- 
made. Lincoln proved that poverty was 
no obstacle, and partisanship born of 
conviction no barrier, to ambition or suc- 
cess. 

In doing so he emerged the quintes- 
sential American—one of us, but also the 
best of us—at once eternally approach- 
able and majestically grand; the silhou- 
ette on the copper penny every child can 
grasp in his hands and the god enthroned 
in his Memorial on the Mall. As the poet 
Richard Henry Stoddard observed of this 
“uncommon common man,” Abraham 
Lincoln was: 


One of the People! Born to be 
Their curious epitome 

To share yet rise above 

Their shifting hate and love. 


Five years before coming to Ford’s 
Theatre for the last time, that “curious 
epitome” had spoken in New York to de- 
clare his faith that “right makes might.” 
But in 1865, hours after he killed him 
there, his assassin—aroused to murder 
after hearing a president suggest for the 
first time that America owed African 
Americans the right to vote—turned that 
belief on end by boasting instead that 
“might makes right.” 

“Might makes right” vs. “Right makes 
might.” There, in a phrase, is what sepa- 
rates ordinary villains from American 


heroes. 


HAROLD HOLZER is Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for External Affairs at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and co-chairman 
of the United States Lincoln Bicenten- 
nial Commission. He has written more 
than three hundred articles and 
authored, co-authored, and edited over 
twenty books, including The Lincoln Im- 
age (1984), The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 
(1993), Lincoln Seen and Heard (2000), 
and Lincoln at Cooper Union: The Speech 
That Made Abraham Lincoln President 
(2004). An earlier version of this article 
was presented in October 2004 at the 
2nd Annual NEH Heroes of History 
Lecture at Ford’s Theatre. 
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Civil War Society News 


All photographs courtesy Bud Perrett: 


1. The Civil War Society group walking toward 
the Emmittsburg Road and the beginning of 
Pickett’s Charge. 

. The Emmittsburg Road, looking north. 

3. At end of trip on Sunday—looking back 


Nm 


(southeast) toward Little Round Top. 

4. Troy Harman talking to the group on Satur- 
day along Spangler Lane. 

. Nearing end of Pickett’s Charge, approaching 
Cemetery Ridge and Hill. 

6. The 60th New York Infantry monument on 
Culp’s Hill. 

. Troy in front of the 146th New York Infantry 
monument marking the spot where Meade 


wi 


held a council of war after Pickett’s Charge. 

8. Last fence row to cross before Cemetery Hill, 
the goal of Pickett’s Charge (Mike Miller reads 
an account from his notebook—he did this at 
several places during the trip). 


so 


. Statue on Culp’s Hill of General George Sears 
Greene, U.S. Volunteers. 


GETTYSBURG SYMPOSIUM 


THERE WERE TWENTY-FOUR PRESENT at the 
most recent Civil War Society symposium in 
Gettysburg on the weekend of June 17-20, 
2005. The event, themed “New Interpretations 
at Gettysburg,” began Friday evening with a 
scrumptious buffet in the George C. Marshall 
conference room at the Eisenhower Inn, fol- 
lowed by a slide show and talk by Ranger Troy 
Harman. Fifty slides featured the sites, scenes, 
and terrain along the far Union right at Gettys- 
burg, including the hidden gems of the Lost 
Avenue, McAllister’s Mill, Powers Hill, Kinzie’s 
Knoll, and Wolf’s Hill. 

Waking up to an unusually cool, crisp sum- 
mer morning, members of the Civil War Soci- 
ety began Saturday, June 18, with a brisk walk 
of Pickett’s Charge. Mike Miller and Troy 
Harman led the attendees on a route that most 
visitors never discover, starting from the Henry 
Spangler farm and following its farm lane as 
the true axis of advance for Pickett’s division. 
Mike and Troy stressed that the more direct 
route from the Virginia monument to the 
Angle, taken by the majority of visitors, traces 
a gap between the two wings of the assault 
rather than the path taken by either Pickett’s 


10. Just west of the Emmittsburg Road, looking 
south (farther up than Photo #2). 

. Spangler Lane, which the group followed to get 
to the Emmittsburg Road (#2). Troy emphasizes 
that Pickett’s Charge was actually launched from 
the Emmittsburg Road Ridge (seen in the back- 
ground). 
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Follow-up Report 


es 


or Pettigrew’s divisions. In following 
Spangler’s Lane, Society members got a bet- 
ter sense of the undulating ground to Pickett’s 
front and the significance of the Emmitsburg 
Road Ridge for concealment and direction. 
Continuing the “New Interpretations” 
theme, Mike and Troy transported partici- 
pants to the 1700s hamlet of Hunterstown, 
Pennsylvania. Located four miles northeast of 
Gettysburg, it was the site of a spirited cav- 
alry clash on July 2, 1863, between George 
Armstrong Custer’s Michigan brigade and the 
Georgia contingent of Cobb’s Legion, Wade 
Hampton's brigade, J.E.B. Stuart’s division. 
From there, the group traveled to South Cay- 
alry Field to compare new and old theories 
regarding the direction of Elon Farnsworth’s 
cavalry charge on July 3, 1863. Mike and Troy 
then escorted the group to a little-known 
marker on Little Round Top designating the 
spot where George G. Meade held a council 
of war to discuss a Union counterattack after 
Pickett’s Charge. 
The cool summer evening concluded with 
a delightful stroll at sunset through the Na- 
tional Cemetery, to the area where Lincoln de- 
livered the Gettysburg Address. Having spent 
twelve hours on the historic battlefield, Soci- 
ety members had little trouble sleeping and 
woke to a fast and furious final morning. On 
Sunday, June 19, from 8:00 a.m. until 12:00 
noon, the campaigners finished strong with a 
flurry of behind-the-scenes walking tours 
across Culp’s Hill and the famous Wheatfield. 
—Contributed by Troy Harman 
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AS THE GUNBOAT USS ISAAC SMITH 
CHURNED UP THE STONO RIVER near 
Charleston, South Carolina, on the after- 
noon of January 30, 1863, her crewmen 
went about their duties in the brisk win- 
ter air, expecting another uneventful pa- 
trol. Peering out from their hidden bat- 
teries, however, rebel gunners who had 
taken position during the night checked 
their pieces and waited for the signal to 
blast away at the enemy vessel from close 
range. 
Ambush! 


PE. oe 


In the year’s first weeks, Charleston 
reigned as the jewel of Confederate defi- 
ance, ringed by a complex system of de- 
fenses whose diamond was Fort Sumter 
at its harbor mouth. The rebels’ bom- 
bardment and occupation of Sumter had 
ignited the war in April 1861, resulting 
in a Union naval blockade before the 
year’s end. Ships of the U.S. South Atlan- 
tic Blockading Squadron, commanded by 
Rear Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont, were 
posted off Charleston to prevent rebel 
vessels, or those from countries sympa- 
thetic to the Confederacy, from entering 
or leaving. Du Pont’s force covered the 
coasts of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
eastern Florida, but he concentrated on 
Charleston and Savannah, which, along 
with Wilmington, North Carolina, were 
the primary ports of the southeastern 
Confederacy. In early 1863 the dark ships 
on the distant Atlantic remained, the 
Southerners’ meager naval force at 
Charleston not strong enough to chal- 
lenge them seriously. 

Confederate general P.G.T. Beau- 
regard had returned to Charleston in 
September 1862 to head the Department 
of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Beauregard had commanded at Charles- 
ton in 1861 and had ordered the first 


DEREK SMITH 


AMBUSH ON THE 


A U.S. GUNBOAT SNARE 
eee 


shots of the conflict. After further glory 
at First Bull Run, however, he had 
plunged from the rebel galaxy due to his 
defeat at Shiloh and his less than cordial 
relations with Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis. Thus, Beauregard’s sec- 
ond posting to Charleston was more of a 
career setback than an achievement. Nev- 
ertheless, he set about greatly strength- 
ening the city’s defenses in the coming 
months. 

What Beauregard could not counter, 
however, was the blockade, and Du Pont 
soon exploited a weak point in the rebel 
defenses at Stono Inlet about twelve miles 
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south of Charleston’s harbor entrance. 


The inlet was fed by the Stono River, a 
slim, snaking waterway running inland 
generally to the north and west of the city. 
The Federals had gotten into the daily 
habit of sending light-draft gunboats on 
patrol up the Stono as far as Confederate 
Fort Pemberton, a strong outpost about 
five miles upriver, which guarded the 
water approach to the vital Charleston & 
Savannah Railroad. 

In late January Beauregard decided 
to try to halt Du Pont’s incursions, which 
had gone basically uncontested. He ini- 
tially ordered that plans should be made 


TT SSC CS 


Confederate soldiers direct the construction of fortifications on James Island to repel the expected 
land attacks of Union troops. This illustration appeared in Frank Leslie’ Illustrated Newspaper on 
January 31, 1863, one day after rebel forces ambushed the Isaac Smith in the nearby Stono River. 


to “surprise the enemy’s gunboats in the 
Stono by means of boats or barges with 
muffled oars.” Brigadier General Roswell 
S. Ripley, commander of the Charleston 
military district, was charged with the 
task. Ripley, however, had other ideas, 
proposing that “it might be preferable to 
put eight or ten guns suddenly in posi- 
tion on the west side of the Stono during 
the night, so as to cut off the gunboats 


oD | 


when they came up the river. 


Beauregard liked Ripley’s concept 
better than his own, and ordered him to 
proceed, provided there was sufficient 
cover to conceal the cannon to be used 
in the ambush. Lieutenant Colonel Jo- 
seph A. Yates of the 1st South Carolina 
Artillery was sent to reconnoiter the river 
bank terrain based on Beauregard’s con- 
cern. When “this excellent officer,” as 
Beauregard described him, returned with 
a favorable report, the rebel commander 


authorized the mission. The “secret ex- 
pedition,” as Yates described it, called for 
the Confederates to hide several batter- 
ies and sharpshooters at key points along 
the Stono and wait for an enemy gun- 
boat. The gunners would allow the ves- 
sel to pass until it reached the batteries 
highest upstream, where the attack would 
begin. Forced to retreat downriver 
through a gauntlet of fire, the rebels 
hoped to destroy, capture, or disable the 
enemy ship.” 

In Stono Inlet the blockaders were 
the wooden gunboats Commodore 
McDonough and Isaac Smith. Overall 
command of these vessels belonged to 
Lieutenant Commander George Bacon of 
the McDonough, while direct command 
of the Isaac Smith, a 453-ton screw 
steamer, fell to Acting Lieutenant FS. 
Conover. The Smith had a crew of about 
one hundred thirty men and was armed 
with a 30-pound Parrott gun in her bow 
and eight 8-inch Columbiads. Con- 
structed in 1851, she had been assigned 
to the South Atlantic Blockading Squad- 
ron in October 1861 and participated in 
the attack on Port Royal, South Carolina. 
She had been in active service along the 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
coast, and in operations on the St. John’s 
River in northern Florida for much of the 
summer of 1862. The Smith underwent 
repairs in New York between August and 
October of that year before returning to 
Du Pont’s squadron. Both the Smith and 
the McDonough regularly patrolled the 
Stono past the village of Legareville, pen- 
etrating to just out of Fort Pemberton’s 
range. Rarely did they meet with even an 
occasional musket shot during these for- 
ays, but this was about to change. 

On the night and early morning of 
January 29-30, the Confederates hauled 
their guns, some thirty in all, into con- 
cealment along the Stono. Three rifled 
24-pounders, commanded by Captain 
John H. Gary from the Fort Pemberton 
garrison, were posted at Thomas Grim- 
ball’s plantation on James Island. Farther 
downriver, Major J.W. Brown of the 2nd 
South Carolina Artillery had to build 
platforms for his two 24-pounders hid- 
den on Battery Island. Yates, meanwhile, 
posted the remainder of his guns at 
Grimball’s and Legare’s Points on John’s 
Island, on the opposite side of the river 
and between Gary and Brown. Addition- 
ally, fifty men of the 8th Georgia Battal- 
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ion and two companies of the 20th South 
Carolina Infantry were deployed as 
sharpshooters along both banks. After 
preparing their positions, the rebs settled 
in to rest for a few hours and wait for their 
unsuspecting foe. 

From her usual station in Stono In- 
let, the Smith got under way about 3:00 
p.m. on January 30, with orders from Ba- 
con, in the words of Acting Lieutenant 
Conover, “to proceed up Stono River for 
the purpose of reconnoitering, as we were 
constantly in the habit of doing.” The 
patrol up the narrow, winding river was 
uneventful for the first hour, and Con- 
over anchored off Grimball’s plantation 
about four and a half miles from the in- 
let. Unknown to the lieutenant or any of 
his crew, the gunboat had passed Yates’ 
and Brown’s concealed positions, and 
even now was resting only about five 
hundred yards from Gary’s masked bat- 
tery. Conover later reported that “noth- 
ing suspicious was seen in any direction.”? 

For about twenty tense minutes, 
Gary’s gunners held their lanyards, wait- 
ing for the Smith to pound them or put 
troops ashore. Still undetected, Gary re- 
called that with “the abolitionists show- 
ing no disposition to land, I ordered my 
batteries to open fire, which they did in 
handsome style and apparently with great 
precision.” 

Aboard the ship, surprised seamen 
scrambled to quarters as shells screamed 
at them from Gary’s emplacement amid 
a thick group of trees. Based on one Con- 
federate account, the gray gunners heard 
one of the Smith’s officers exclaim, “Great 
God! What is this?” with “shots crashing 
audibly through the timbers of the gun- 
boat.” 

“T immediately got underway and 
cleared for action,’ Conover stated, his 
men replying with their own cannon less 
than two minutes after the first rebel 
rounds. “The enemy [aboard the Smith] 
immediately returned the fire with grape, 
canister, shell and Parrott shot, at the 
same time slipping her cable and retreat- 
ing down the river,” Gary noted, adding 
that the “firing was kept up on both sides 
briskly.’ Yates’ guns on John’s Island soon 
thundered into action as the gunboat 
slowly tried to escape, Conover moving 
into the teeth of the snare. “I saw imme- 
diately that we were trapped, and that my 
only course was to get the vessel below 
the batteries if possible, and fight them 


with a more even chance of success,” he 
wrote.° 

For more than a mile, a bend in the 
river prevented the Smith from bringing 
her broadside to bear on her attackers, 
answering only with an occasional shot 
from the pivot gun while being pum- 
meled by twenty to thirty rebel pieces and 
the swarms of sharpshooters. Captain 
Samuel M. Roof of the 20th South Caro- 
lina recalled that the ship’s deck had been 
crowded with men when the battle 
opened, and that his riflemen, taking de- 
liberate aim, “swept the deck.... I gave 
orders to my men to fire in the port 
holes,” he related.’ 

Arthur Ford, an artilleryman in the 
Palmetto Guards of Yates’ force, remem- 
bered, “My howitzer was at a sharp bend 
in the river, and as the gunboat ran past, 
her stern was directly about 100 yards in 
front of the gun I served.” Ford stated that 
one of the rounds from his gun ripped 
into the stern port, causing considerable 
carnage. “I learned afterwards that the 
shell knocked a gun off its trunnions and 
killed or wounded eight men.”® 

Conover, meanwhile, was trying to 
steer his ship out of harm’s waters, blast- 
ing at the shore with shell and grape from 
two to four hundred yards when his 
broadside could be aimed. A rebel round 
through the vessel’s machinery, however, 
soon left the Smith adrift near Legare’s 


Right: Brigadier General Roswell S. Ripley, 
commander of the Charleston military district. 
Below: Confederate artillerists, much like these 


photographed near Charleston in 1863, assailed 
the Isaac Smith with a heavy fire. 
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Point, escaping steam apparently scald- 
ing to death several members of the crew. 
“At one time I had hopes of getting by 
without any very serious loss, but a shot 
in our steam chimney effectually stopped 
the engine, and with no wind, little tide, 
and boats riddled with shot, we were left 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy,” 
Conover wrote. With a number of men 
dead or wounded and his vessel now help- 
less, Conover dropped anchor and sur- 
rendered, Gary adding that the “firing was 
continued...until the Smith struck her 
flag.”? 

Conover later wrote to U.S. Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles that, “Had it 
not been for the wounded men, with 
whom the berth deck was covered, I might 
have blown up or sunk the ship, letting 
the crew take their chance of getting on 
shore by swimming, but under the cir- 
cumstances, I had no alternative left me. 
Ineed hardly say, sir, that the order to haul 
down the colors was the most difficult and 
heartrending one I ever gave.”'® 
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The Smith had eight killed and sev- 
enteen wounded, one of whom died 
shortly after being removed from the 
ship, along with 105 taken captive. The 
rebels suffered one loss, a private who was 
mortally wounded. “The affair was com- 
pletely successful,” wrote the artillerist 
Arthur Ford. “The gunboat...was taken by 
surprise.” Added Yates, “The officers and 
men under my command behaved with 
great coolness and bravery, fighting their 
guns without breastworks, entirely ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire within 200 or 
300 yards.”"! 

With no small craft of his own, Yates 
ordered Conover to send his men ashore 
near Legareville in the Smith’s boats. A 
prize crew commanded by Captain Frank 
Harleston of Yates’ artillery was soon put 
on board, but because of low tide the 
Smith could not immediately be taken 
upriver, where she could be protected 
from recapture by the guns of Fort 
Pemberton. 


The Huntington Library 


U.S. Naval Historical Center 


The fighting on the Stono was not 
over, however. Hearing the cannonade 
and soon discovering that the Isaac Smith 
was under attack, Bacon had gotten un- 
derway with the Commodore McDonough 
to try to assist Conover. “The firing from 
the batteries was from heavy guns and 
very rapid,” Bacon later reported, but af- 
ter entering the river the shelling ceased 
and a white flag could be seen flying over 
the Smith. Moving closer, Bacon saw the 
small boats loaded with the Smith’s of- 
ficers and crew headed for the river- 
bank.!” 

Bacon reached the river bend, about 
a quarter mile from the captured gun- 
boat, and was intent on retaking her or 
destroying her by bombardment. It was 
about this time that one of the McDon- 
ough’s lookouts spotted one of the rebel 
batteries to starboard. Bacon immedi- 
ately ordered his engines stopped and 
reversed, lest he fall into the same trap as 
the Smith. Yates’ gunners blazed away 
moments later, catching 
the McDonough in a 
crossfire from three bat- 
teries. “They appeared 
to have the exact range 
of the river as their 
shells struck all around 
us,” Bacon stated.! 

The McDonough re- 
plied with four pieces, 
dueling with the batter- 
ies until after sunset, 
and lobbing a few shells 


at the Smith herself. In the hastening 
darkness, with his ammunition running 
low and one of his guns disabled due to 
an elevating screw malfunction, Bacon 
withdrew. The Carolinian Arthur Ford 
recalled that “a few well-directed shots 
from our batteries soon made her desist 
and drop back down the river.”!* 

Still, the McDonough’s presence had 
caused much anxiety among the Confed- 
erates fighting on the river and the high 
command in Charleston. Yates sent a 
message to General Ripley stating that he 
was low on ammunition and that two 
enemy vessels were in the river. Yates also 
said that he would blow up the Smith and 
retire, but Ripley quickly wired him that 
the gunboat’s destruction should be a last 
resort. Ripley promptly dispatched the 
light-draft boat Sumter with shells and 
cartridges for Yates. 

News of the Smith’s loss was being 
signaled among the blockaders that 
night, when Bacon wrote his report. “The 
Isaac Smith seemed ably defended,” he 
related. “She was under a tremendous 
cross fire from three heavy batteries. Just 
before the firing ceased a large cloud of 
steam was seen ascending over her. I 
think she must have received a shot ei- 
ther in her boiler or working part of the 
engine, and becoming unmanageable, 
went ashore directly under their batter- 
ies.”! 

With the Commodore McDonough 
unscathed by the previous day’s engage- 
ment, the undaunted Bacon edged up the 


Left: The CSS Sumter (top), dispatched by General Ripley to assist Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph Yates’ Confederates, and the USS Commodore McDonough, 
commanded by Lieutenant Commander George Bacon. 


Below: Federal warships under Samuel F. Du Pont bombard Forts Beauregard and 
Walker on November 5, 1861. A Confederate squadron is in the distance at left 
center. This engraving, published in Harper's Weekly, July-December 1861, identifies 
the USS Isaac Smith as the vessel at far right. 
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Stono again early on January 31. He was 
able to steam within sight of the Smith, 
and determined that she must be dam- 
aged below the water line since the 
Johnnies had not moved her at high tide 
that morning. His thoughts of trying to 
retake her were quickly dismissed due to 
the proximity of enemy artillery. The 
McDonough threw several shells at her 
captive sister and the rebel earthworks 
before retiring, the Confederates not re- 
turning fire.“Some men could be seen on 
board of her, and as she is well under their 
batteries and in a narrow part of the chan- 
nel, it is not practicable at present to at- 
tempt to take her with a wooden gunboat 
without the great probability of sharing 
the same fate, for you would be in about 
point-blank range of their heavy guns,” 
Bacon wrote to Du Pont later that day.'® 

During the day the Smith was towed 
upriver to Fort Pemberton. By this time, 
many of Yates’ men had melted into the 
palmettos—moving out to rejoin their 
commands—although some remained in 
their positions until the following 
evening. The gunboat’s prisoners, mean- 
while, were marched about thirteen miles 
to John’s Ferry and sent across the river 
in scows, before being placed aboard a 
train on the Charleston & Savannah Rail- 
road and taken into the city. The men 
were marched through the streets the next 
morning to confinement, the Charleston 
Mercury sneering, “They are a villainous 
looking crew.”!” 

“The attack was as sudden as it was 
unexpected,” Conover later wrote to Sec- 
retary Welles, “and I think I express the 
opinion of the officers in saying that no 
vessel during the war has been exposed 
to such a concentrated fire at such short 
range. The enemy themselves declared 
they had no idea we would attempt the 
fight after seeing (or rather hearing, for 
their batteries were entirely hidden by 
thick bushes) the number of guns 
brought to bear upon us.” Conover added 
that the rebel artillery “was composed 
entirely of field and siege guns, brought 
down and concealed in the bushes at 
night, and not regularly erected batter- 
ies. Had they been such we would prob- 
ably have discovered them.” Conover, 
however, did not mince words in describ- 
ing the conduct of his crew. While he 
wrote that he believed his officers per- 
formed their duty “to the best of their 
ability,” the conduct of his sailors ran to 


| crewmen were less than brave. “We un- 


from her will be most usefully employed 
here and at Savannah.””? 

The Smith’s capture was overshad- 
owed by a sneak attack by the Confeder- 
ate navy before dawn on January 31, as 
the rebel ironclads Chicora and Palmetto 
State steamed out to engage the Union 
fleet. They surprised the wooden gun- 
boats Keystone State and Mercedita, forc- 
ing their surrender. In the confused fight- 
ing, however, these Federal vessels were 
able to escape, but the Confederates 
briefly held control of the harbor en- 
trance, prompting Beauregard to pro- 
claim that the blockade had been broken. 
Du Pont’s ships returned to their stations 
within a few hours and the city was corked 
up again, but the Smith’s seizure and the 
short-lived triumph of the ironclads gave 
Confederate Charleston something to 
crow about. “The successful capture of the 
steamer reflects the highest credit upon 
the officers and men engaged,” Ripley 
wrote on February 4, adding that he was 
forwarding Conover’s sword and the 
Smith’s flags to Beauregard.?! 

The 24-pounder rifle shell that dis- 
abled the Smith was put on public display 
at the Mercury's office. The round, “some- 
what broken,” was “found lodged in the 


extremes. “I am sorry to report...that 
some of the men behaved in the most 
cowardly manner, while others deserve 
special mention for their coolness and 
bravery,” he told Welles. '* 

Confederate accounts supported 
Conover’s assertion that some of his 


derstand, from some of the officers of the 
captured gunboat..., that the fire of our 
sharpshooters...was so deadly as seriously 
to retard the working of their heavy guns, 
and that at one time they found no little 
difficulty inducing their crew to man the 
guns at all,” the Mercury related. “The 
skill, courage and coolness of the sharp- 
shooters largely contributed to the suc- 
cess of the attack.”!? 

Beauregard reported the victory in 
a January 31 telegram to Confederate ad- 
jutant and inspector general Samuel 
Cooper: “Trap laid for enemy’s gunboat 
steamer Isaac Smith in Stono River... suc- 
ceeded perfectly yesterday. It surrendered 
unconditionally after a short struggle....” 
In a February 6 report he added: “The 
vessel has been secured and will be speed- 
ily repaired and ready for service.... She 
is said to be very fast. Her armament will 
be much reduced, and the guns taken 


f 


4 
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Rear Admiral Samuel E Du Pont (second from left), photographed with his staff in 1863 aboard 
the USS Wabash off the coast of Savannah . Du Pont’s force covered the coasts of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and eastern Florida, but his focus was Charleston and Savannah. 
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steam pipe, after passing through the side 
of the boat and through the steam chest,’ 
the newspaper stated, adding that mili- 
tary authorities believed the shot was 
fired by one of Gary’s guns.” 

Du Pont tried to explain the Smith 
incident to Welles a few days after the 
event. “As the Department is aware, the 
Stono River was held by me in view of it 
being required as a base for further mili- 
tary operations,” he wrote. “I had reduced 
my force in that river under the pressure 
of the blockade, retaining there two ves- 
sels of light draft...to keep up a series of 
reconnaissances, to watch the movements 
of the enemy, and to give notice of and 
prevent the erection of any additional 
batteries. But notwithstanding all the 
vigilance exercised by the commanding 
officers of the Isaac Smith and the Com- 
modore McDonough, the enemy, who hold 
complete possession of the surrounding 
country and islands, succeeded in erect- 
ing the batteries by which the Isaac Smith 
was taken, masking them so skillfully that 
their existence was unknown.” 

In the North, newspapers down- 
played the Smith’s seizure and Beau- 


regard’s proclamation. “The blockade has 
not been broken for an instant,” the New 
York Herald’s Hilton Head Island corre- 
spondent wrote in the February 17 edi- 
tion. “Even the Stono River, in whose 
waters the Isaac Smith was lost, is again 
reoccupied and Union sailors and sol- 
diers are daily and nightly on shore at 
James Island. The loss of the Isaac Smith 
was a misfortune; but it is generally con- 
ceded that it befell us through no lack of 
vigilance nor though any negligence of 
duty on the part of her commander. The 
first shot fired at her struck her in the 
most vulnerable part, carrying away her 
steering apparatus and disabling the ship. 


_ The fourth penetrated her steam chest, 


and many were fatally scalded by the es- 
caping vapor.... There was nothing for 
Commander Conover to do but strike his 
colors....”"4 

Beauregard hoped the tactics used to 
seize the Smith would aid and encourage 
his troops in other sectors to achieve 
similar results. His chief of staff, Briga- 
dier General Thomas Jordan, outlined 
these expectations in a February 11 dis- 
patch to Brigadier General Joseph 


Finegan, commander of the District of 
East Florida, headquartered in Lake City. 
“You have doubtless seen in the news- 
papers...the successful results of the plan 
for the capture of the U.S. steamer Isaac 
Smith in the Stono River and I am in- 
structed to inquire whether it may be 
practicable for you to do something of a 
similar character in the Saint Mary’s 
River, should the enemy continue to send 
his gunboats into that stream?”* 

The Isaac Smith was repaired by the 
Southerners and appropriately renamed 
the Stono in joining the rebels’ naval force 
guarding Charleston, while Yates and the 
officers and men who participated in the 
gunboat’s capture received a resolution 
of thanks from the Confederate Con- 
gress. There were some inaccurate reports 
in the Northern press that the Smith was 
being converted into an ironclad. The 
April 7 New York Herald related that the 
vessel “has been metamorphosed into an 
iron-clad gunboat. She is nearly ready for 
service, and it is the design of the rebels 


| to send her back to Stono to try and ef- 


fect the capture of our wooden blockad- 
ers there.””° 

The Stono saw little action, however, 
and was destroyed when the rebels evacu- 
ated the city in February 1865. In the de- 
cades since, Charleston has drawn mil- 
lions of visitors familiar with Fort 
Sumter, the exploits of the Confederate 


submarine H.L. Hunley, and the 54th 


Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry’s as- 


Left: A depiction of the U.S. fleet's bombardment 
of Fort Sumter on April 7, 1863; the Smith's 
capture did not deter Du Pont from launching a 
major assault against Charleston a few weeks after 
the Stono ambush. 


Below, left to right: Adjutant and Inspector 
General Samuel Cooper, U.S. Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles, General P.G.T. Beauregard, 
and Brigadier General Joseph Finegan. 
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sault on Battery Wagner, immortalized in 
the motion picture Glory. For most of 
them, the story of the Isaac Smith is an 
unknown saga in a city of monumental 
wartime events. 


DEREK SMITH, a native of Bishopville, 
South Carolina, is the author of three 
books on the Civil War, the most recent 
of which is The Gallant Dead, a chronicle 
of the combat deaths of Union and Con- 
federate generals, released in April 2005 
by Stackpole Books. This is his third ar- 
ticle for North & South. 
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“Gentlemen, You Have 
Played This D—D Well!” 


On March 5, 1863, Confederate 
cavalry under Major General Earl Van 
Dorn and Brigadier General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest defeated Union colonel 
John Coburn’s brigade at Thompson 
Station, Tennessee, capturing 1,200 Fed- 
eral troops. Any advantage the Confed- 
erates received from this victory was 
temporary, however, as Van Dorn was 
killed two months later by a jealous hus- 
band. Discord between Forrest and Van 
Dorn’s successor, Major General Joseph 
Wheeler, resulted in so many desertions 
and transfers that Bragg’s cavalry soon 
was reduced from 16,000 to 9,000 
effectives.! 

Meanwhile, Major General William 
S. Rosecrans continued to gain confi- 
dence in his mounted arm. His effective 
cavalry screen denied Bragg access to in- 
formation vital to the coming campaign. 
Unable to rely on his cavalry for intelli- 
gence, Bragg resorted to using spies to 
gather information. Such was the situa- 
tion late on the afternoon of June 8, 1863, 
when two mounted men entered the 
gates of the Union’s Fort Granger, across 
the Harpeth River from Franklin, and 
asked to see the commanding officer. 

The strangers were directed to Colo- 
nel John P. Baird, who was sitting in front 
of his tent with Lieutenant Colonel 
Carter Van Vleck of the 78th Illinois In- 
fantry. Baird, who had been among the 
Thompson Station prisoners, had as- 
sumed command of Fort Granger 
shortly after his release from Libby 
Prison. 

On June 4 Forrest had launched an 
assault against Franklin. Although the at- 
tack failed, fear of another one made 
strangers suspect. Baird and Van Vleck 
stopped talking as the two men ap- 
proached. Both officers noted the ap- 
pearance of the men, who wore standard 


TONIA J. SMITH 


issue Federal army uniform trousers, ci- 
vilian overcoats, and forage caps covered 
with a havelock, a type of headgear that 
had been popular in the early days of the 
war but that had been little seen in either 
army since 1861.7 

One of the officers dismounted and 
introduced himself as Colonel Lawrence 
W. Auton, special inspector general, re- 
cently sent from Washington to look over 
the outposts within the Departments of 
the Cumberland and the Ohio. After in- 
troducing his adjutant, Major George 
Dunlop, Auton handed Baird an envelope 
containing his orders. He then explained 
their unorthodox attire. Earlier that day, 
while traveling from Murfreesboro to 
Triune, the duo had mistakenly ridden 
too close to the rebel lines near Eagleville. 
Discovered and chased by enemy cavalry 
pickets, they lost the colonel’s orderly and 
their personal belongings, including their 
money. He concluded with a request for 
passes and the countersign so that he and 
his adjutant could continue their jour- 
ney to Nashville that evening. Almost as 
an afterthought, Auton asked if Baird 
could advance them $100 each for which 
he and the major would make sure the 
fort commander was reimbursed.* 

Auton’s packet of documents bore a 
directive from Rosecrans that stated, “All 
guards and outposts will immediately 
pass, without delay, Colonel Auton and 
his Assistant, Major Dunlop.” It was 
signed, “J. A. Garfield, Volunteer Chief of 
Staff, and Assistant Adjutant-General.”4 
Although these orders played a signifi- 
cant role in subsequent events, Baird gave 
them only a cursory reading before of- 
fering the duo the hospitality of the post. 
They shared refreshments and cigars 
while the visitors waited for the colonel’s 
clerk to prepare their passes. Baird invited 
them to spend the night at the fort, but 
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Auton politely refused, claiming that they 
needed to be in Nashville by morning. 
Although Baird was unable to provide the 
entire amount requested by his guests, he 
promised to secure a loan for them by 
asking other officers to contribute to their 
relief.> 

From the beginning, the polite man- 
ners and air of self-assurance of Colonel 
Auton and Major Dunlop impressed the 
commander of Fort Granger. Auton, just 
over six feet and 175 pounds, was slightly 
taller and more slender than the stoutly 
built Dunlop. He also did most of the 
talking.° 

The readiness with which Baird ac- 
cepted the two strangers is surprising. 
While it was generally accepted that 
Forrest alone could not take the fort 
without considerable loss, the casualties 
to the garrison caused by his frequent 
probes kept the Federals in an anxious 
state of alert. Earlier in the month Ma- 
jor William Broaddus of the 78th Illinois 
had reported that several spies and sabo- 
teurs were already in custody, making 
Baird’s lack of vigilance even more in- 
explicable.’ 

An experienced officer might have 
been more suspicious, but Baird, an at- 
torney with no previous military train- 
ing, had been in the service for less than 
a year. He had only been in command of 
Fort Granger for six weeks following his 
release from Libby Prison. His reception 
after his return to Tennessee had been a 
cool one. Some of his fellow officers 
wrongly believed that Baird had manipu- 
lated an early release. Captain Jefferson 
E. Brant, Company E, 85th Indiana, pub- 
licly commented, “Some three weeks be- 
fore the other officers were exchanged, 
Baird in a way peculiar to himself, was 
exchanged and...was in command at 
Franklin.”* 


The men who entered Fort Granger 
on June 8, 1863, and identified 
themselves as Colonel Lawrence 
W. Auton, special inspector general 
(seated), and his adjutant, Major 
George Dunlop (standing). 
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Cotten Collection, NCC, Wilson Library, UNC 


A letter written by Baird while still a 
prisoner, and published in the Terre 
Haute Express, only added to the es- 
trangement. Reprinted in the Louisville 
Daily Journal, the letter accused two 
popular officers, Captain Charles C. 
Aleshire, commander of the 18th Ohio 
Battery, and Colonel Thomas J. Jordan, 
9th Pennsylvania Cavalry, of cowardice 
and dereliction of duty at Thompson Sta- 
tion. Despite the evidence against them, 
neither officer was formally charged. In- 
stead, Baird was reproached for publicly 
criticizing them. Both officers were on 
duty at Fort Granger when Baird as- 
sumed command.’ The normal isolation 
of a commanding officer and lack of ac- 
ceptance by his subordinates would have 


Vigo County Public Library, Terre Haute, IN 


made the normally gregarious Baird very | through enemy territory without an ad- 


susceptible to the charming visitors from 
Washington. 

As previously noted, one set of the 
visitors’ orders bore Brigadier General 
Garfield’s signature. Although Baird was 
not familiar with the brigadier’s hand- 
writing, Auton had specifically stated that 
he and Dunlop had visited Rosecrans’ 
headquarters in Murfreesboro that day 
prior to going to Triune. This being the 
case, Garfield certainly could have signed 
the orders. Consequently, Baird could 
find no reason to doubt Auton’s story.!° 

The strangers’ fine uniforms and 
manners may have fooled Baird, but his 
subordinates were not taken in so easily. 
Leaving his guests to amuse themselves, 
Baird pulled Colonel Van Vleck aside to 
solicit a contribution toward the re- 


| quested loan. Van Vleck refused; every- | 


thing about the two men seemed suspi- 
cious to him. Speaking candidly, the 
Illinois colonel shared his reservations 
with his superior. He said it made no 
sense to him for Washington to dispatch 
inspectors from the East when “we al- 
ready have enough of our own.” It was 
even less likely that Rosecrans would send 
two important staff officers riding 


Left: The strangers were directed to 
Colonel John P. Baird, who had only 
been in command of Fort Granger 
for six weeks following his release 
from Libby Prison. 


Captain Jefferson E. Brant (left) wrongly believed that Colonel Baird 


had manipulated an early release from prison. Private George E. Farrington 
(right) assisted Colonel Watkins in capturing Auton and Dunlop. 
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| equate escort. Furthermore, why would 


they risk so much to reach Fort Granger 
and then hurry off to Nashville before 
inspecting the garrison? Not even the 
story of losing their possessions to a rebel 
ambush rang true to Van Vleck. He 
doubted that Forrest’s troopers would 
have let their quarry escape. 

Van Vleck’s arguments fell on deaf 
ears. The visitors’ “ambush story” 
sounded entirely plausible to Baird. If 
they seemed to be in undue haste to get 
to Nashville, then perhaps they had a 
schedule that would not keep. Undeterred 
by his subordinate’s refusal to give him 


_ any money, Baird approached some of his 


other officers to ask for donations. All 
refused. 

Dismayed by Baird’s apparent 
naiveté, Van Vleck returned to his tent, 
where he found his regimental surgeon, 
Dr. Samuel C. Moss, waiting for him. 
When the physician inquired about the 
strangers who were causing so much ex- 
citement in camp, Van Vleck emphatically 
declared that in his opinion they “were 


| certainly spies.”!! 


Somewhat troubled by Van Vleck’s 
warnings, Baird returned to his guests 
and reluctantly asked to see their orders 
again. Much to his relief, Auton turned 


| over the packet without hesitation. This 


time he closely read each piece of paper, 
carefully noting the signatures as well as 
the directives. War Department “Special 


| Orders 140” instructed Auton and 


Dunlop to “minutely inspect the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio and the Department of 
the Cumberland.” The rest of the docu- 
ments were from various commanders 
requesting complete cooperation from 
the forces under their jurisdiction with 
the visitors from Washington. This more 
detailed review allayed Baird’s fears for 
the moment. As far as he could tell, the 
orders seemed genuine and correct. 
While Baird’s lack of operational ex- 


| perience might explain his failure to no- 


tice that the orders had been written on 
plain paper and not on War Department 


| stationery, his inexperience did not ex- 


cuse his overlooking the identification of 
Garfield as Rosecrans’ assistant adjutant 
instead of as his chief of staff. This alone 
should have served as a red flag to Baird, 
but he missed it entirely.!* 

The arrival of his clerk carrying the 


_ requested passes and countersign stopped 


Baird from further interrogation of the 
two men. He handed the packet and $50 
from his own pocket to Auton. Because 
none of the officers he had canvassed 
would contribute to the “relief fund,” $50 
was all the money he had for them. Auton 
thanked Baird for all his kindnesses, and 
signed a receipt for the loan.'* 

Bidding their host farewell, the two 
men rode into the darkness of a rapidly 
thickening fog. After their departure, 
Baird’s doubts returned in full force. For 
the first time, he seriously entertained the 
possibility that his subordinates had been 
right. Baird later recalled that the visitors 
“came near dark, asked no questions 
about our forces, and did not attempt to 
inspect our works.”!* 

However, regimental surgeon Wil- 
son Hobbs, 85th Indiana, gave a differ- 
ent version of events. “They came into 
our camp and went all through it, mi- 
nutely inspecting our position, works, 
and forces.”'> Captain Crawford, who 
had from the very beginning agreed with 
Van Vleck’s assessment of the motives of 
the visitors, recalled that the two “inspec- 
tors” had made “a thorough inspection 
of the camp, ascertaining the number of 
guns and small arms and the quantity of 
ammunition and commissary sup- 
plies.”'© That he did not spend every 
minute with his visitors may explain why 
Baird’s observations differ so from those 
of Hobbs and Crawford. 

Even now, Baird was hesitant to or- 
der the two officers back to Fort Granger 
for further questioning because he feared 
the reaction of the War Department if the 
men proved to be who they claimed. Like 
an answer to his prayers, Colonel Louis 
D. Watkins, 6th Kentucky Cavalry, rode 
into Fort Granger just as the inspectors 
were leaving. Watkins was regular army, 
and his opinion carried a great deal of 
weight with Baird. '” 

Barely giving the cavalryman time to 
catch his breath, Baird blurted out a 
rough summary of the evening's events 
and then asked for his opinion. Admit- 
ting that he was not quite sure what to 
make of it, Watkins agreed that further 
investigation was necessary. Baird or- 
dered him to ride out immediately and 
bring back Auton and Dunlop, no mat- 
ter what it took to do so. “Tell them there 
are dispatches to be sent to Nashville, tell 
them anything—bring them back, 
Watkins,” he purportedly said. 


Not even the sight of Watkins riding 
out to pursue the two men eased Baird’s 
mind. As if seeking approval for his ac- 
tions, he again approached Colonel Van 
Vleck. Baird “came immediately to see 
me, and was much excited,” recounted 
Van Vleck, “and asked me again if I 
thought they were spies I replied that I 
did, and he jumped on his horse and fol- 
lowed Colonel Watkins.” Van Vleck was 
mistaken here. Baird’s destination was the 
signal tower located behind the garrison 
on Roper’s Knob, the highest point in the 
Fort Granger complex.'* 

How Watkins carried out his orders 
depends upon whom one believes. The 
Chattanooga Daily Rebel reported that 
the suspects moved “at lightening [sic] 
speed” once they left the fort. As a conse- 
quence, Watkins did not have time to 
summon an armed escort. Instead, he 
and a lone orderly, Private George E. 
Farrington, Company C, 85th Indiana, 
“set out on the chase.” Watkins ordered 
Farrington “to unsling his carbine and if, 
when he [Colonel Watkins] halted them, 
they showed any suspicious motions, to 
fire on them without waiting for orders.” 

Watkins and Farrington caught up 
with Auton and Dunlop less than a half 
mile from the camp. Watkins told them 
that “Col. Baird wanted to make some 


Right: Colonel Louis D. Watkins was 
regular army, and his opinion carried 
a great deal of weight with Baird. 


Below: An interior view of the 
north wall of Fort Granger. 
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further inquiries of them, and asked them 
to return.” Supposedly, the only resistance 
offered by the pair was their noting the 
lateness of the hour and their need to get 
to Nashville as soon as possible.!” 

If Auton and Dunlop were moving 
“at lightening speed,” it is unlikely that 
they were less than half a mile away when 
Watkins and Farrington caught up with 
them. Further, it seems implausible that 
two armed men bent on getting away 
as quickly as possible would consent to 
return to Fort Granger for more ques- 
tioning. 

A more probable scenario is that 
Watkins, taking Baird’s advice, told the 
two men that they were needed back at 
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Courtesy Bruc 


the fort to pick up dispatches intended 
for Nashville. If Auton and Dunlop were 
spies, ready access to military informa- 
tion would be irresistible. If they were 
not, then there would be no harm done. 
It would be perfectly logical for them to 
return to Fort Granger to repay Colonel 
Baird for his earlier kindness. 

As they neared the fort Watkins sug- 
gested that the inspectors stay at his camp 
outside the main garrison, where they 
could rest while he went to get “the dis- 
patches.” When Auton attempted to leave 
the tent in order to find out what was 
delaying the cavalryman’s return, he 
found his way barred bya sentry. Watkins 
reappeared a short while later. Instead of 
dispatches, he had brought a heavy guard 
and an arrest order. Whatever Auton and 
Dunlop may have felt at this juncture, 
they had no choice but to acquiesce.”” 

Baird had not been idle while 
Watkins and Farrington pursued their 
quarry. Soon after their departure he re- 
ported the recent events to his immedi- 
ate superior, Major General Gordon 
Granger, headquartered at Triune. He 
asked for verification of the men’s claim 
that they had been at Triune earlier in 
the day. 

Signal stations provided the quick- 
est means of communication with 
Granger’s headquarters. However, dark- 
ness and thick fog meant that the tower 
at Triune was unable to decipher the en- 
tire message coming in from Franklin. 
The signal officer replied that Lieuten- 
ant Henry Wharton, a topographical en- 
gineer assigned to Granger’s staff, would 
ride to Fort Granger to attempt to resolve 
the problem.?! 

Realizing that further attempts to 
communicate with Triune were futile, 
and not knowing how long it would take 
for Lieutenant Wharton to cover the fif- 
teen miles to Franklin, Baird returned to 
his headquarters. His remaining option 
was to bypass the chain of command. At 
approximately 9:30 p.m. he sent a tele- 
gram to Murfreesboro requesting confir- 
mation that the men in his custody were 
known at Rosecrans’ headquarters.?* 

The waiting now began in earnest. 
One hour passed and then another, and 
still there was no word from Murfrees- 
boro. At 11:30 p.m. the anxious Baird sent 
a second, more detailed telegram in 
which he laid out the entire situation at 
Fort Granger, beginning with the arrival 


Major General William S. Rosecrans (left) and Brigadier General James A. Garfield. 


of the inspectors from Washington. 
About midnight, the long-awaited re- 
sponse finally arrived. The wording of the 
telegram made it obvious that Garfield 
was responding to Baird’s first message. 
He stated that as far as he knew, there 
were no men in the army who fit the de- 
scription sent by Baird, and then asked 
why such a query was being made.”* 

What had delayed Garfield’s re- 
sponse? His message indicated that it had 
been written at 10:15 p.m. If Garfield did 
not specify to the telegrapher that the 
message was urgent, the operator would 
have sent it out in the order in which it 
had been received, rather than as a pri- 
ority communication. Garfield did not 
give Baird’s first telegram the weight it 
deserved, probably because the wording 
generated no undue alarm. However, two 
words in Baird’s second message, “spies” 
and “Forrest,” were guaranteed to get 
Garfield’s attention. The chief of staff im- 
mediately showed Baird’s second tele- 
gram to Rosecrans.*4 

In the meantime, Baird tried to find 
answers on his own. Auton and Dunlop, 
now irate, were brought to headquarters, 
where the two visitors discovered that 
they were being forcibly detained. They 
demanded an explanation for their 
changed status. Baird disclosed his sus- 
picions, and told the two men that they 
would have to accept his actions until he 
had time to verify their story. 
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This was not “acceptable” to either, 
and especially not to Auton, who showed 
his displeasure by threatening “to de- 
nounce both Colonels Baird and Watkins 
to the Secretary of War for the outrage 
they were perpetrating in delaying offic- 
ers on a special duty from Washington.” 
Undeterred, Baird firmly asserted that “if 
you are what you represent yourselves to 
be, you will only be delayed a short time; 
but we must be convinced of that before 
you are released.”?° 

Baird’s request to see their papers for 
a third time cut short Auton’s tirade. He 
and Watkins reviewed the orders line by 
line, searching for any inconsistency that 
would mark them as forgeries. Finding 
nothing there, for some unknown reason, 
the Union colonel then asked to see Ma- 
jor Dunlop’s sabre. The younger man’s 
reluctance caused Baird to draw the 
weapon from its scabbard himself. It bore 
the inscription “Lieutenant W. G. Peter, 
C.S.A.” While suspicious, this alone was 
not conclusive evidence of wrongdoing, 
as the taking of a vanquished foe’s weap- 


_ ons was a time-honored military tradi- 


tion. A search of the man calling himself 
Auton revealed a similar discrepancy.” 
Further attempts at maintaining the 
ruse were pointless. Nevertheless, “Auton” 
tried one more time. He admitted that 
his name was Lawrence W. Orton and 
that he was an officer in the Confederate 
army, but claimed that his purpose was 
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Episcopal High School, Alex 


not to spy on Fort Granger. Instead, he 
and Lieutenant Peter (Major Dunlop’s 
true identity) had gone there on a bet 
with fellow officers. They stated that they 
had wagered that the two men could gain 
entrance to the fort, have a meal with, and 
borrow money from, its commander, and 
then return to their own lines with the 
Federals none the wiser. This ridiculous 
story did not amuse the astonished Baird. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “you have played 
this d—d well!” 


“Yes,” replied Lieutenant Peter with 
more coolness than the situation war- 
ranted, “and it came near being a per- 
fect success.”?” 

While the two men refused to ad- 
mit to spying, the evidence continued 
to mount against them. Lieutenant 
Wharton finally arrived from Triune, 
and quickly determined that Auton and 
Dunlop were carrying forged papers. He 
emphatically declared that neither man 
had been at Triune that day or any other 
day of which he was aware. He also ex- 
amined their uniforms and pointed out 
that Auton wore the shoulder boards of 
the correct rank but not the ones typi- 
cally worn by War Department staff of- 
ficers.”® 


“Auton” (left) admitted that his name 
was Lawrence W. Orton and that he 
was an officer in the Confederate 
army. He is pictured below at age 
fifteen as William Orton Williams. In 
1862 he legally changed his name to 
Lawrence Williams Orton. 


Lieutenant Wharton’s comments 
about the shoulder boards are curious. 
The “orders” that Auton presented to 
Baird specified that he was a cavalryman 
on temporary assignment to the War De- 
partment. Logically, he would have been 
wearing the correct shoulder boards for 
cavalry, but Wharton nevertheless pre- 
sented this “discrepancy” as part of his 
indictment of the two officers. 

A search of the prisoners’ posses- 
sions produced “a memorandum of 
commanding officers and their assistant 
adjutant-generals in Northern States,” 
which suggested that Fort Granger was 
only the first stop on a journey that 
would take the two men from Tennessee 
to the Canadian border.” 

Leaving Colonel Watkins to con- 
tinue the interrogation, Baird stepped 
out to send a third message to 
Murfreesboro. This one would shortly 
come back to haunt him. Angered that 
he had been so easily duped, he wrote, 
“As these men don’t deny their guilt, 
what shall I do with them? My bile is 
stirred, and some hanging would do me 
good.”*” 

Throughout their interrogation, the 
only “guilt” admitted by the two men was 
being duplicitous in the manner in 
which they had represented themselves 


to Colonel Baird. They continued to deny 
that they were spying, even though they 
had no other reasonable explanation for 
their actions.*! 

Garfield’s reply, received around 
midnight, could hardly have come as a 
surprise. “The two men are no doubt 
spies. Call a drum-head court-martial to- 
night, and if they are found to be spies, 
hang them in the morning, without fail. 
No such men have been accredited from 
these headquarters.”* 

Receipt of this terse but emphatic 
message quickly turned Baird’s anger to 
dread. He knew that a drumhead court- 
martial was not a trial in the traditional 
sense, because there was no presumption 
of innocence; its main purpose was to 
provide a written record of the proceed- 
ings and to mete out punishment. Since 
certain crimes carried specific punish- 
ments, the recommendations made by 
this sort of tribunal were usually a fore- 
gone conclusion.*? However, Baird had 
no recourse but to follow Rosecrans’ or- 
der to convene a tribunal. 

He immediately summoned six of- 
ficers to serve as members of the court, 
including Van Vleck and Crawford, who 
had already expressed their opinion that 


| the men were guilty, and Lieutenant 


Wharton, who had pronounced their pa- 
pers forgeries. Private George Farrington, 
who had assisted Watkins in capturing 
the duo, was selected to act as clerk to 
record the proceedings. By 3:00 a.m. this 
hardly impartial panel had assembled 


| and been “duly sworn according to mili- 


tary law.” The prisoners were now iden- 
tified for the record as “Col. Lawrence 
Orton Williams and Lt. Walter G. Peter 
of the Confederate Army,” and were 
brought before the court to hear the 
charges against them. 

The man calling himself Lawrence 
W. Auton had been born William Orton 
Williams. In 1862 he legally changed his 
name to Lawrence Williams Orton. 
Farrington may have reversed the names 
in the court-martial records. However, 
because Auton/Orton had been officially 
identified as Williams, for the sake of clar- 
ity, he will be referred to as such for the 
remainder of this article. 

The single charge against the two 
was that of “being spies.” The specifica- 
tions stated that they had entered the fort 
“for the purpose of getting information 
of the strength of the United States forces 
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and conveying it to the enemies of the 
United States, now in arms against the 
United States Government.”*4 

The court first heard from the 
government’s witnesses. It then heard 
from the accused. Colonel Williams 
spoke for both prisoners. He admitted 
that they had gained entrance to the fort 
through false pretenses, but insisted that 
they were not spies. He stated that, prior 
to the war, he had been an officer in the 
2nd United States Cavalry and that he 
had served on General Winfield Scott’s 


Martha Custis Williams, known 
to her family and friends as “Markie.” 


General Lee’s daughter, 
Eleanor Agnes Lee, whom Williams 
had known since childhood. 


| staff. He concluded by saying he was fully 


aware of the consequences if they were 


| captured, and declared that he was pre- 


pared to accept his fate. Claiming that he 
had not made his adjutant privy to his 
reasons for coming to Franklin, Williams 
begged for clemency for his younger 
companion.*> 

During the earlier interrogation by 
Watkins, Williams admitted that he had 
recognized the Union cavalryman imme- 
diately upon seeing him. “Why, Watkins 
you know me. We served in the same regi- 
ment of the United States Army. I am he 
that was Lieutenant Williams.”*° 

The recognition may have saved 
Watkins’ life on the Nashville road. When 
he and Farrington approached the two 
Southerners, Williams already had his 
hand on his sidearm with every intention 
of defending himself. He later asserted 
that, at the last moment, he could not 
bring himself to shoot a man he had once 
considered a comrade in arms in what 
amounted to an ambush. Consequently, 
Watkins felt honor-bound to do what he 
could to save the Confederate colonel’s 
life. To this end, at 3:25 a.m. Baird sent 


| another telegram to Garfield on Watkins’ 


behalf. 
Colonel Watkins says that Colo- 
nel Williams is a first cousin of 
General Robert E. Lee, and he has 
been chief of artillery on Bragg’s 
staff. We are consulting. Must I 
hang him? If you can direct me to 
send him to be hung somewhere 
else I would like it; but if not, or I 
do not hear from you, they will 
be executed. This dispatch is writ- 
ten at the request of Colonel 
Watkins, who detained the pris- 
oners. We are prepared for a fight. 


This short message served several 
purposes, not the least of which was to 
inform Rosecrans that the man on trial 
for his life was related to Robert E. Lee. 
However, their efforts were in vain. By the 
time the telegram reached Murfreesboro, 
Rosecrans had retired for the evening, 
leaving explicit instructions that he was 
not to be disturbed by any more dis- 
patches from Franklin. Apparently, 
Garfield had also reached the same con- 


_ clusion—that as far as everyone at head- 


quarters was concerned, the matter had 
been settled—and likewise had retired for 
the night. The last communication from 
Rosecrans’ headquarters was sent at 4:40 
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a.m. and was signed by Major Frank S. 
Bond, Rosecrans’ senior aide-de-camp. 

The general commanding directs 
that the two spies, if found guilty, 
be hung at once, thus placing it 
beyond the possibility of Forrest’s 
profiting by the information they 
have gained. *” 

Thirty minutes before Bond’s tele- 
gram arrived, the court reached its deci- 
sion. The entire proceeding had lasted 
less than an hour. To no one’s surprise, 
the commission had found both men 
guilty as charged, leaving Baird with no 
choice but to pronounce the required 
sentence. Baird assigned the task of build- 
ing the scaffold to a detail of men from 
the 78th Illinois under the supervision of 
the provost marshal, Captain J. H. 
Alexander. He was to notify Baird as soon 
as the work was completed. 

It remained for Baird to perform the 
difficult task of notifying the prisoners 
of their fate. He asked Chaplain Robert 
F. Taylor, 78th Illinois, to accompany him 
to the room where the prisoners were 
being held. Taylor related that both men 
“received the announcement with sad- 
ness but with great dignity & composure,” 
apparently with more “composure” than 
Baird. Taylor recounted that Baird “wept” 
as he informed Williams and Peter of 
their fate. Both men requested that the 
manner of their execution be changed to 
death by firing squad, but that request re- 
quired approval from General Rosecrans. 
The condemned men then asked for per- 
mission to write a few short letters to 
their loved ones. This Baird could autho- 
rize. After ordering writing materials, he 
and the chaplain withdrew to give Will- 
iams and Peter some privacy while they 
wrote their goodbyes to their loved ones. 
Before Taylor left the room, Williams 
asked him to return once they had fin- 
ished with their letter writing.*® 

Williams and Peter were aware that 
their captors would read anything they 
wrote before forwarding the letters to 
their intended recipients. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that nei- 
ther man’s letters provided any further 
details about what had brought them to 
Franklin than what they had disclosed at 
their trial. Their letters were brief and 
were meant to offer their families what 
little comfort they could give under the 
circumstances. Walter Peter wrote to his 


| eldest sister, Sarah. After telling her of his 


fate and declaring his innocence, he 
added, “my last love to the family. We will 
meet, I trust, in a better world.” To his 
older brother, Armistead, he said simply, 
“In four hours your brother will be no 
more. Comfort Sister in some way. I have 
been away so long the blow will not be 
so hard, Orton and myself are to be ex- 
ecuted as spies.”*? 

Williams wrote to his beloved sister, 
Martha Custis Williams, known to her 
family and friends as “Markie.” After de- 
claring himself innocent of the charge of 
spying, he declared, “I believe in Jesus 
Christ that came into the world to save 
sinners. Although I die a horrid death, I 
will meet my fate with the fortitude be- 
coming the son of the man whose last 
words to his children were—Tell them I 
fell at the head of the column.” He also 
wrote a short note to his commanding 
officer, General Braxton Bragg. 

His final note was to General Lee’s 
daughter, Agnes, whom he had known 
since childhood. Only this snippet has 
ever been published: “When this reaches 
you I will be no more. Had I succeeded I 
would have been able to marry you in 
Europe in a month. The fate of war has 
decided against us. I have been con- 
demned as a spy—you know I am not.”*° 

Their letters finished, the prisoners 
sent for Baird and Taylor. When the 
Union colonel arrived Williams re- 
quested permission to send a final tele- 
gram to Rosecrans. He explained that 
Rosecrans and his ( Williams’) father had 
served together in the Mexican war. 
Baird, still eager to try anything that 
might save his prisoners’ lives, readily 
agreed. 

Will you not have any clemency 

for the son of Captain Williams, 

who fell at Monterey, Mexico? As 
my dying speech, I protest our in- 
nocence as spies. Save also my 
friend. Signed Lawrence W. Orton 
(formerly W. Orton Williams) 


Baird appended this postscript to 
the Williams message: 

I send this as a dying request. The 

men are condemned, and we are 

preparing for execution. They also 

prefer to be shot. If you can an- 

swer before I get ready, do. J.P. 

Baird." 

When it became apparent that 
Rosecrans was not going to respond, 
Williams and Peter turned to Reverend 


Aftermath 


REACTION TO THE EXECUTION ran 
the gamut. Union secretary of war Edwin 
Stanton immediately sent congratulations 
to General Rosecrans for his swift handling 
of the situation. 

Major W.L. Broaddus summed up the 
mixed reaction felt by the men of Fort 
Granger when he wrote, “I have never saw 
anyone meet death with more courage 
than they did.... Their [sic] was a feeling of 
sadness on all the troops here. Everything 
went off very quietly and yet—all felt they 
ought to be hung.” 

On June 13 the Richmond Examiner 
reported only the basic details, taken from 
official dispatches received in Washington. 
But on July 3 the Confederate capital was 
shocked to its core when the Examiner, 
sparing no detail, ran Dr. Wilson Hobbs’ 
gruesome eyewitness account of the ex- 
ecution. 

E.A. Pollard, editor of the Examiner, 
used the incident to browbeat the Davis 
administration. Calling the northern ac- 
count a “pack of lies,” he challenged Davis 
to retaliate by hanging every Union officer 
currently being held in Libby Prison. 

Confederate president Jefferson 
Davis, knowing that retaliation could be a 
two-edged sword, sent a letter to President 
Lincoln expressing his dissatisfaction with 
perceived Union infractions of the Dix- 
Hill Cartel. 

Major General S.B. Buckner, com- 
mander of the Department of East Ten- 
nessee, declared that Tennessee was part of 
the Confederacy. Therefore, the Union, be- 
ing a “foreign government,” had no juris- 
diction over its citizens. 


may not be true.” But the July 3 story in the 
Richmond Examiner removed all doubt. He 
wrote his wife, “I read in the papers yester- 
day an account of the death of Orton Will- 
iams, which I can hardly believe, & yet it is 
given with such circumstantiality & in such 
accordance with the Spirit of our enemies I 
fear it is. If he did go into Franklin as is 
stated, his life was forfeited under the laws 
of war, yet even under those Circumstances 
I see no necessity for his death except to 
gratify the evil passions of those whom he 
offended by leaving Gen. Scott. I have a lin- 
gering hope that it is a story got up to gratify 
their revengeful feeling & to torture the feel- 
ings of his friends.” 

Three years later Lee’s anger still had 
not abated. To Orton’s sister Markie he 
wrote, “My own grief at one subject referred 
to, is as poignant now as on the day of its 
occurrence, & my blood boils at the thought 
of the atrocious outrage, against every 
manly & Christian sentiment which the 
Great God alone is able to forgive. I cannot 
trust my pen or tongue to utter my feelings. 
He alone can give us resignation.” 

Unremitting grief over the death of the 
brother she had raised all but paralyzed Sa- 
rah Peter. To her brother Armistead she said, 
“Would that I were ‘where the blessed are 
at rest—and the wicked cease from trou- 
bling.” Markie dealt with her grief by tak- 
ing an active role in trying to discover the 
circumstances that had sent Orton and 
Walter to Franklin. In the end, Sarah found 
a way to give both families some measure 
of closure. Following her suggestion they 
sought permission from the federal govern- 
ment to have the bodies removed from 
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Mary and Robert E. Lee 


When Mary Lee informed her hus- 
band of the tragic death of her cousin 
Orton, he answered, “I am aggrieved and 
shocked at the fate of Orton. God grant it 


Franklin for reburial in Georgetown. On 
September 29, 1864, the cousins were laid 
to rest, side by side, in the Peter family plot 
in Oak Hill Cemetery. 
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Dr. Wilson Hobbs 


Taylor for spiritual comfort. Both men 
professed their faith to the chaplain and 
received the sacrament. Williams then 
requested to see Colonel Watkins. When 
he arrived, Lieutenant Peter gave him a 
silver cup and asked Watkins to send it 
to his sister, Sarah. In deference to their 
brief acquaintance before the war, Will- 
iams offered him his horse and sabre.* 

By now, it was 9:00 a.m., nearly three 
hours past the time originally set for the 
execution. Baird could delay no longer. 
As it was, he had already violated 
Rosecrans’ order that the two be executed 
“immediately.” 

Dr. Wilson Hobbs described the 
scene: “The gallows was constructed by a 
wild cherry tree not far from the depot, 
and in a very public place. Two ropes 
hung dangling from the beam, reaching 
within eight feet of the ground. A little 
after nine o'clock A.M., the whole garri- 
son was marshaled around the place of 
execution in solemn sadness. Two coffins 
made of poplar were lying a few feet 
away,” he wrote. “Twenty minutes past 
nine the guards conducted the prisoners 
to the scaffold—they walked firm and 
steady, as if unmindful of the fearful 
precipice they were approaching. The 
guards did them the honor to march with 
arms reversed.”3 

In place of a platform, the con- 
demned men were directed to step up 
onto the flatbed of a cart that had been 
positioned beneath the ropes. The 
ground under the cart sloped in such a 
way that the cart had to be tied in order 
to keep it steadied. Captain Alexander 


then tied a handkerchief over the face of | 


each man. Williams and Peter asked that 


their arms be left unbound. Strangely, the 
Federals agreed to this odd request, a de- 
cision that had serious implications for 
the subsequent execution. 

“Your brother died with the courage 
of a true hero. He stepped upon the scaf- 
fold with as much composure as though 
he had gone there to address the multi- 
tude,” Colonel Van Vleck reported to 
Markie Williams. “There was no falter- 
ing in his step, no tremor in his nerves. 
He thanked the officers for his kind treat- 
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ment, and said that he had no complaint 
to make; that one of the cruel fates of war 
had befallen him, and he would submit 
to it like a man. On the scaffold the un- 


| fortunate men embraced each other and 


Lieutenant Peter sobbed and said: ‘Oh 


| Colonel, have we come to this!” Your 
_ brother at once checked him by saying, 


‘Let us die like men, And they did die like 
men, with the heartfelt sympathy of ev- 
ery man who saw them die.”*4 

At 9:30 a.m. Captain Alexander gave 
the signal to cut the ropes steadying the 
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cart, which tilted forward, leaving the two 
men hanging. The assembled spectators 
were stunned into silence by the violence 
of the scene playing out before them, Dr. 
Hobbs left a particularly grisly account 
of the scene: 
They swung off at 9:30—in two 
minutes the Lieutenant ceased to 
struggle. The Colonel caught hold 
of the rope with both hands and 
raised himself up at 3 minutes, 
and ceased to struggle at 5 min- 
utes. At 6 minutes Dr. Forester, 


Courtesy Harp Week 


Above: The story of the ar- 
rest, conviction, and hang- 
ing appeared in the July 4, 
1863, edition of Harper's 
Weekly. The accompanying 
illustration was titled “Execu- 
tion, by hanging, of two Rebel 
spies, Williams and Peters [sic], 
in the Army of the Cumberland, 
June 9, 1863.” 


Right: Identified by their real names 
are Walter Gibson Peter (left) and Wil- 
liam Orton Williams. 


Surgeon 6th Kentucky Cavalry, 
and Dr. Moss, 78th Illinois Infan- 
try, and myself who had been de- 
tailed to examine the bodies, ap- 
proached them, and found the 
pulse of both full and strong. At 7 
minutes the Colonel shrugged his 
shoulders. The pulse of each con- 
tinued to beat for another 17 min- 
utes and at 20 minutes all signs of 
life had ceased. The bodies were 
cut down at 30 minutes and 
encoffined [sic] in full dress. The 
Colonel was buried with a gold 
locket and chain on his neck. The 
locket contained the portrait and 
a braid of hair of his intended 
wife—her portrait was also in his 
vest pocket—these were buried 
with him. Both men were buried 
in the same grave—companions 
in life, misfortune, and crime, 
companions in infamy, and now 
companions in the grave.” 


Williams had requested that Colo- 
nels Watkins and Baird be present for the 
execution, but both men had declined. 
Watkins returned to his camp northeast 
of the fort while Baird waited at his head- 
quarters for word that the ordeal was 
over. Shortly after 10:00 a.m. a badly 
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shaken Baird informed Garfield that the 
deed had been done: “The men have been 
tried, found guilty and executed, in com- 
pliance with your order. There is no ap- 
pearance of [the] enemy yet.”*° 

A few hours later, Baird, now more 
in control of his emotions, sent Garfield 
a detailed report. Perhaps if Baird had 
sent this telegram earlier, Rosecrans 
might have been persuaded to delay the 
execution until more facts could be as- 
certained. 

Dispatch received of rebel ac- 

count of fight. No truth in it. The 

officers I executed this morning, 

in my opinion, were not ordinary 

spies, and had some mission more 

important than finding out my 
situation. 

They came near dark, asked no 
questions about forces, and did 
not attempt to inspect works, and 
after they confessed, insisted they 
were not spies in the ordinary 
sense, and that they wanted no 
information about this place. Said 
they were going to Canada and 
something about Europe; not 
clear. We found on them memo- 
randum of commanding officers 
and their assistant adjutant-gen- 
erals in Northern States. Though 
they admitted the justice of the 
sentence and died like soldiers, 
they would not disclose their true 
object. Their conduct was very 
singular indeed; I can make noth- 
ing of it.” 

Shortly after the execution, General 
Rosecrans sent a wire to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lorenzo Thomas, adjutant general of 
the army, apprising him of the recent 
events at Fort Granger. Promising to send 
the complete details at a later date, 
Rosecrans made a point of informing the 
War Department of Williams’ relation- 
ship to Lee and that he had formerly 
served on General Winfield Scott’s staff. 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton per- 
sonally answered Rosecrans, congratulat- 
ing him for his swift handling of the situ- 
ation.** 

A pall hung over Fort Granger in the 
days following the execution. While no 
one questioned the correctness of the 
sentence imposed, those who witnessed 
the hanging could not forget the bravery 
displayed by the two condemned men. 
On June 12 the 78th Illinois’ Major Wil- 


liam Broaddus wrote, “I have never saw 
anyone meet death with more courage 
than they did.... Their [sic] was a feeling 
of sadness on all the troops here. Every- 
thing went off very quietly and yet—all 
felt as they ought to be hung.”*” 

Baird also struggled with his own 
feelings. Logically, he knew that Williams 
and Peter had condemned themselves by 
their own actions, and that he had acted 
correctly according to his orders, but in 
his heart, he continued to blame himself 
for setting things in motion with his ill- 
considered “some hanging would do me 
good” telegram to Garfield. Shortly after 
Baird died in 1881, a patient in the Indi- 
ana Hospital for the Insane, his close 
friend, Charles Cruft, wrote, “that the 
hanging of the spies at Franklin preyed 
upon his mind and probably accounted 
in part for his mental trouble.”°° 

Cognizant of the critical role that 
Colonel Louis D. Watkins had played in 
foiling the plot of the two Confederate 
officers, Baird heaped unstinting praise 
on the cavalryman in his official report 
of the incident. Wanting to demonstrate 
the esteem in which he held Watkins in a 
more visible and tangible way, he decided 
to give Williams’ horse and sabre to the 

Kentucky cavalryman in a ceremony be- 
fore the entire garrison at morning pa- 
rade on June 12. Not certain of the proper 
protocol involved with making this pre- 
sentation, Baird wrote to Garfield on June 
11, requesting the necessary information. 
He even offered to pay for the horse out 
of his own funds. 

On June 15 the Louisville Daily Jour- 
nal recounted the presentation ceremony. 
Keeping his remarks short, Baird ac- 
knowledged Watkins’ courage and the 
importance of the capture of the two 
rebel officers. Indirectly, he also assumed 
responsibility for the near success of the 
Confederates’ plan. “The timely arrest of 
Williams and his companion saved 
Franklin and probably Nashville, for their 
daring scheme made them fully ac- 
quainted with the location and numbers 
of our troops and the situation of our 
batteries,” he admitted. “As Col. Watkins 
personally captured them at a time when 
they had obtained the countersign, and 
had nearly made their way past our pick- 
ets, the Commander desires to show how 
the importance of the deed was appreci- 
ated by presenting the captor with a mag- 
nificent sabre and horse.”>! 
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It is apparent from Baird’s remarks 
at the presentation that he had changed 
his mind as to the purpose of the two ex- 
ecuted Confederates at some point after 
his June 9 telegram to Garfield. In an ear- 
lier dispatch to Garfield, he had written, 
“They came near dark, asked no ques- 
tions about forces, and did not attempt 
to inspect works.” 

Why this change of heart just three 
days after the hanging? Baird fully under- 
stood how close he had come to wreck- 
ing his military career through his poor 
management of the situation at Franklin. 
Only the timely intervention of Colonel 
Watkins had saved him from complete 
disaster. Furthermore, Rosecrans was sat- 
isfied that the executed men were spies 
with designs on Fort Granger. In spite of 
what his personal feelings on the subject 
were, publicly supporting his superior 
officer’s views offered Baird a chance to 
redeem himself somewhat in the eyes of 
his commander.** 

The Scottish poet Robert Burns once 
wrote that the “best laid plans of mice and 
men often go awry.” For Williams and 
Peter, the unforeseeable flaw in their plan 
was the untimely arrival of Colonel 
Watkins. Had he not ridden in at the pre- 
cise moment they were on their way out 
of Fort Granger, then Baird would have 
been right in saying that they had indeed 
“played this d—d well.” 


TONIA J. “TEEJ” SMITH of Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, a long-time researcher 
for Civil War historians, has recently 
stepped out on her own. This is her first 
article for North & South. She currently 
is working ona full-length study of Orton 
Williams’ family. 

Thanks to Bruce Schulze for sharing the 
photograph of Fort Granger on page 75. 
More information about the fort can be 
found at www.civilwaralbum.com. 
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THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865 
(Smithsonian Headliners Series) 
Edited by Eric C. Caren and Stephen A. Goldman 
(Brooklandville, MD: Data Trace Media, Inc., 

2004. Pp. 242, $49.95, ISBN: 1-57400-099-3). 


The emergence of newspapers as a major 
cultural and political force is an important and 
often overlooked story of the Civil War era. In 
the coffee table-sized The Civil War, 1861-1865, 
editors and newspaper collectors Eric A. Caren 
and Stephen A. Goldman seek to introduce 
readers to this part of the war, with a sampling 
of over one hundred fifty newspaper reproduc- 
tions taken from both sides of the conflict and 
from abroad. 

Caren and Goldman are interested largely 
in the newspapers as visual specimens. As such, 
they tend to favor those papers with the most 
impressive woodcuts or the largest and most 
vivid headlines. Civil War newspapers were 
printed with cheap ink, on paper that tended 
to turn brown over time. Much effort has been 
invested in the endeavor to rescue these aging 
documents, and most of the reproduced news- 
papers’ headlines and illustrations are as clear 
as day. However, because the pages of the book 
are much smaller than actual Civil War news- 
papers, the stories themselves are generally dif- 
ficult to read. 

Caren and Goldman’s focus on visuals, 
rather than on the actual coverage, also means 
that their selections are given very little con- 
text—only a brief introductory essay at the 
start of the book and a sentence or two accom- 
panying each selection. This is regrettable, for 
the story behind the coverage is often as fasci- 
nating as the news itself. For example, to illus- 
trate coverage of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the editors chose the viciously 
anti-Lincoln New York Herald. Bound to report 
the news, but unwilling to hint at even the 
slightest endorsement of the president’s ac- 
tions, the Herald chose to run the text of the 
proclamation with no further information or 
explanation. The authors’ only comment on 
this specimen is that it serves as an example of 
how telegraphy could be used to get news into 
print quickly. An additional paragraph or two 
explaining the Herald’s biases, and comment- 
ing on how other papers covered this event, 
would have been more instructive. 

Some readers may also be disappointed to 
find that the selection of newspapers skews 
quite heavily in favor of the North. For this, 
the editors can surely be forgiven. Southern 
newspapers were fewer in number and had 
smaller circulations than their counterparts 


BRIEFINGS 


north of the Mason-Dixon line. Further, as the 
editors point out in their introductory essay, 
shortages of supplies, money, and skilled man- 
power meant that Southern papers were rarely 
illustrated. As such, they are far less suitable 
for a book of this sort. 


AMER 
BRU 


Besides the newspapers, the book also con- 
tains a number of illustrations and photo- 
graphs taken from the collection of the 
Smithsonian Institution. While these images 
are interesting enough, they seem a bit out of 
place, as all have found their way into print 
many times before. By contrast, some of the 
newspapers reproduced in the book—such as 
the issue of “The Old Flag,” produced by in- 
mates in a Confederate prison camp—are fas- 
cinating. Several of these appear in no other 
book, and in few libraries. This being the case, 
the space devoted to the Smithsonian illustra- 
tions might have been better used for more 
newspaper specimens. 

—Christopher Bates 
University of California at Los Angeles 


STRUGGLE FOR THE HEARTLAND 
The Campaigns from Fort Henry 
to Corinth 
By Stephen D. Engle (Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 2001. Pp. 264, illustrations, maps. 
Paperback, $16.95, ISBN0-8032-6753-3). 


For too long the western theatre of the 
Civil War has been in the shadow of clashes 
between the Armies of the Potomac and North- 
ern Virginia in the eastern theatre. The Con- 
federate heartland contained considerable 
manpower and abundant stores of raw mate- 
rials and agricultural products. But as Stephen 
Engle makes clear in this volume of the “Great 
Campaigns of the Civil War” series edited by 
Ann J. Bailey and Brooks D. Simpson, the out- 
come of the fighting in the West was decided 
in early 1862. 

Confederate president Jefferson Davis 
clearly slighted the West in his planning, de- 
spite the fact that Tennessee was second only 
to Virginia in terms of population. But Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln was also distracted in 
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his plans for the heartland by his desire to se- 
cure the Unionists in eastern Tennessee. Both 
sides had to contend with the vast distances, 
but Confederate general Albert Sidney 
Johnston’s decision to position the bulk of his 
forces on the flanks at Columbus and Bowling 
Green allowed a decisive Union strike in the 
center at Forts Henry and Donelson. Victory 
here permitted the North to turn 
either flank. 

In the campaign Union army- 
navy cooperation was excellent, 
thanks to the seamless working 
relationship between Major 
General Ulysses S. Grant and 
Flag Officer Andrew H. Foote, 
but these forces were slow to 
move, despite Lincoln’s prod- 
ding, chiefly because of the in- 
tense rivalry between Major 
Generals Henry Halleck and 
Don Carlos Buell. The great 
strength of this book lies in 
Engle’s skillful blending of campaign strategies 
with the essential political, economic, and so- 
ciological influences. Engle, professor of his- 
tory at Florida Atlantic University and author 
of a biography of Buell, explores in detail the 
complex command relationships between the 
generals themselves and with their political 
leadership. 

Northern success here proved a great blow 
to the Confederacy. The South lost key railroad 
junctions at Nashville and Corinth, while the 
North occupied a vast area with a considerable 
slaveholding population. Both sides now pos- 
sessed large forces of trained soldiers, but while 
the Confederacy had lost Johnston, the Union 
had gained a future commander-in-chief in 
Grant. The North was now in position to de- 
ploy its far superior naval assets on the large 
Southern rivers to move troops down the Mis- 
sissippi and sever communications with the 
Trans-Mississippi West. Ina very real sense, the 
Union advance from Fort Henry to Corinth 
during February-May 1862 provided the basis 
for the eventual Union victory in the western 
theatre. 

This short, well-researched and docu- 
mented study adds greatly to our understand- 
ing of the Civil War in the West. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


GREAT MAPS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Pivotal Battles and Campaigns 
Featuring 32 Removable Maps 

By William J. Miller (Nashville, TN: Rutledge 
Hill Press, 2004. Pp. 48, $34.99, Hardback, pho- 
tos, maps, notes. ISBN 1-55853-999-9). 


Topographical engineers and the drafts- 
men who supported them did extremely im- 
portant work during the Civil War, but their 
exertions have gone largely thankless in terms 


of historical memory. Although many readers 
know the story of Jed Hotchkiss, mapmakers 
of equal skill are almost forgotten. Thankfully, 
several fine works dealing with the 
underappreciated subject of Civil War maps 
have been published in recent years. Great Maps 
of the Civil War is an intriguing addition to this 
hopefully growing volume of literature. 

What sets this book apart is the fact that 
each chapter contains two or more folded maps 
that can be pulled out of sleeves and examined. 
The removable maps are of diverse physical size 
(some are quite large when unfolded) and 
quality, ranging from simple child-like sketches 
to beautiful full-color artwork; illustrate many 
different drafting styles and copying tech- 
niques; and vary in degree of accuracy (inac- 
curate maps are included to show that many 
generals’ decisions, otherwise sound, were 
based on faulty maps). In addition to the maps, 
the book is also stocked with many period pho- 
tographs. 

Although solidly constructed, the book’s 
organization and coverage is not without flaws. 
Short biographies of prominent topographi- 
cal engineers, along with descriptions of maps 
and technical mapmaking and copying tech- 
niques, are commonly relegated to sidebars, 
while the main text is a summarized history of 
the war. Perhaps the reverse would have been 
more effective, with much of the general back- 
ground information dispensed with altogether. 
In terms of geographical balance, two-thirds 
of the pullout maps are from the eastern the- 
atre of operations, and it would have been nice 
to have seen more attention paid to the Trans- 
Mississippi area. 

But these are minor quibbles. Overall, 
Great Maps provides a fine introduction to 
Civil War maps and mapmakers from both 
sides in the conflict. The removable maps, 
many not regularly seen, are generally well cho- 
sen and will appeal to a wide range of reader 
interests. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


AMERICAN BRUTUS 
John Wilkes Booth and the 
Lincoln Conspiracies 
By Michael W. Kauffman (New York, NY, Ran- 
dom House, 2004, Pp. 508 + photographs. 
$29.95, cloth. ISBN: 0-375-50785-X). 


With force and authority Michael Kauff- 
man strips away the scrim of misperceptions, 
falsehoods, and lies perpetuated by popular 
historians, novelists, and sensationalists that for 
the past one hundred and forty years have dis- 
torted the story of the Lincoln assassination. 
With surgical precision he dissects every aspect 
of the assassination by thorough evaluation of 
the investigation, careful examination of the 
evidence, and expert analysis of the testimony 
of the trial of the conspirators to reconstruct 


the events of that fateful night with a degree of 
certainty that surpasses all other works on the 
subject. 

The author is a life-long student of the Lin- 
coln assassination and conducts “The Origi- 
nal John Wilkes Booth Escape Route Tour” for 
the Surratt Society. His intimacy with the 
events and cast of characters associated with 
the Lincoln assassination—even those who 
played the smallest of roles—has placed him 
in an elite field of scholars and enables him to 
write with a clarity and passion that will pass 
the litmus test of the most discriminate 
Lincolnphile. 

Kaufmann’s work focuses on John Wilkes 
Booth, the “American Brutus” whom his re- 
search revealed was “more cunning and com- 
plex than I had ever imagined.” To capture the 
real Booth and thus provide readers with an 
accurate understanding of the man and his 
motives, the author used modern technology 
to help solve the historical puzzle presented by 
the Lincoln murder conspiracy. He developed 
an “event-based” computer program that he 
claims “may be unique in the way it applies 
technology to the study of historical develop- 
ments.” The software “brought to the fore new 
relationships among the plotters, unnoticed 
patterns in Booth’s behavior, and a fresh sig- 
nificance to events I once considered unimpor- 
tant.” For example, Kaufmann identifies a 
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number of previously unnoticed recruiting 
trips, secret meetings, and even evidence of a 
Northern connection that he states “in light of 
this long neglect, may never be explained.” 

This unique methodology demonstrates 
how carefully choreographed Booth’s plot re- 
ally was and how much time and money were 
invested in it. The results are astounding, yet 
undeniable, and present a much clearer pic- 
ture of the conspiracy and the manner in which 
Booth drew in and manipulated his accom- 
plices or kept silent those who could have be- 
trayed his plot to the authorities. 

Coupled with the recent release of Blood 
on the Moon and The Trial by Edward Steers, 
the story of the greatest crime in American his- 
tory, in all its heinous detail, is now presented 
in the full light of historical research and the 
finest scholarly writing. 

—Terrence J. Winschel 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


THE CIVIL WAR IN GREENBRIER 
COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
By Tim McKinney (Charleston, WV: Quarrier 
Press www.wvbookco.com, 2004. Pp. 396, 
$29.95, Hardback, photos, maps, notes, appen- 
dices. ISBN 1-891852-36-1). 


During the Civil War, Greenbrier County 
in western Virginia had the misfortune of oc- 
cupying a place on the map that was strategi- 
cally important to both sides. The James River- 
Kanawha Turnpike was a made-to-order 
avenue for invasion, its course running right 
through the county seat at Lewisburg on its way 
to the upper Shenandoah Valley. Mineral and 
resource rich, Greenbrier County was addi- 
tionally located only a short distance north of 
the vital salt works at Saltville and the critical 
east-west running Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road. All of this geographical importance trans- 
lated into invasion, occupation, and material 
devastation for the area’s inhabitants. 

With this book, Tim McKinney, author of 
a number of West Virginia history and refer- 
ence works, has contributed greatly to our un- 
derstanding of the Civil War in western Vir- 
ginia. The many battles and raids that 
crisscrossed throughout Greenbrier County are 
detailed here, including the relatively little 
known engagements at Lewisburg, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Sinking Creek, and Tuckwiller 
Hill. Union general George Crook’s 1862 vic- 
tory at Lewisburg over a Confederate force led 
by Henry Heth is given the most thorough 
treatment. 

Although much of the book is dedicated 
to military matters, the civilian experience is 
far from ignored. The citizens’ grim struggle 
to survive in the face of constant raids and ar- 
bitrary seizure of life, sustenance, and prop- 
erty is starkly portrayed. Civilians were often 
arrested and held as hostages, and the infamous 
hanging of prominent civic leader David 
Creigh provides a clear example of the hazards 
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of living in a war zone. Being one of the solidly 
pro-secession counties to be attached to the 
new state of West Virginia only added to the 
postwar burdens of the people of Greenbrier 
County. 

The story of the region’s many spas and 
resorts is also told. The famous Old White Ho- 
tel at White Sulfur Springs quickly went from 
vacation spot for the rich and famous to a Con- 
federate hospital and supply depot. Only by 
sheer luck was it spared the incendiary pro- 
clivities of Union general David Hunter. 

The Civil War in Greenbrier County is ob- 
viously the product of years of careful re- 
search. Almost half of the entries in the bibli- 
ography are manuscript sources. As an added 
bonus, a great deal of reference material is 
interspersed throughout the text and in the 
appendices. The only significant complaint I 
have with this fine work is the absence of a 
detailed county map that would make the ge- 
ography-heavy text more welcoming to out- 
siders. This particular region is clearly impor- 
tant enough in the conduct of the war to merit 
attention beyond local interest. Overall, this 
history is an excellent addition to Quarrier 
Press’ long line of books dealing with West 
Virginia’s Civil War heritage. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


BOUND FOR CANAAN 
The Underground Railroad and the 
War for the Soul of America 
By Fergus M. Bordewich (New York: Amistad 
Press, 2005, Pp. 540, notes, index. $27.95. ISBN 
0-06-0524308). 


An aura of mystery has surrounded the 
Underground Railroad from its inception. As 
its very name suggests, its “underground” in- 
visibility yet railroad-like efficiency was puz- 
zling to outsiders. Folklore and romantic leg- 
end have constantly competed with historical 
documentation in telling its story. 

Fergus Bordewich, a veteran writer for 
publications such as Smithsonian and Ameri- 
can Heritage, has now undertaken the daunt- 
ing challenge of writing a comprehensive his- 
tory of “the Road,” synthesizing a multitude of 
primary sources and the latest findings of hun- 
dreds of scholars. He is anxious to be relevant. 
Rather than a product of a distant past, the 
Underground Railroad emerges in his render- 
ing as structurally similar to the Internet, an 
early example of massive civil disobedience, 
and a training ground for African American 
political organizers. He appeals to the reader 
by focusing on individuals, often well-docu- 
mented from court or other original records. 
From the introduction, which uses the escape 
of an enslaved barber to illustrate the central- 
ity of organized African Americans in the un- 
derground, to the epilogue, which recounts the 
fates of many of his subjects, Bordevich’s ver- 
sion of events is rich with examples of the 


moral choices made by individuals in their 
“war for the soul of America,” as his subtitle 
proclaims. 

While most of those who participated in 
the Underground Railroad are destined to ob- 
scurity because no one has uncovered the evi- 
dentiary traces they left behind, many easily 
documentable but less remembered individu- 
als spring to life under Bordevich’s skillful pen. 
There is Josiah Henson, a fugitive who became 
a conductor and model for Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom, and David Ruggles, who 
organized the underground in New York City. 
There is Isaac Hopper, who worked with free 
blacks in Philadelphia to discover the best 
mechanisms to protect fugitives, as well as Levi 
Coffin, who began his lifelong career helping 
fugitives in North Carolina. And there are 
many, many more. 

Bordevich is commendably sensitive to 
chronology, showing how the Underground 
Railroad evolved from casual contacts between 
those sharing similar values with respect to sla- 
very in the early 1800s to a more predictable, 
if still Internet-like, web of activists in the 
1850s. He ranges widely in what he covers, 
from escapes by sea, to Civil War era escapes, 
to the conflict-prone communities of fugitives 
established in Canada. While familiar figures 
like Harriet Tubman are present, the less fa- 
miliar like Calvin Fairbank and Elijah Ander- 
son are more typical. Bordevich is familiar 
with the very latest research, but as a general- 
ist, rather than a specialist, occasionally makes 
minor misstatements of fact. The reader who 
wants a modern updating of the workings of 
the Underground Railroad written in an en- 
gaging style, however, could hardly do better 
than this account. 

—Phyllis F. Field, Ohio University 


GETTYSBURG AND STORIES OF 
VALOR—CIVIL WAR MINUTES III 
Narrator: Keith Carradine; Executive Producer/ 
Director/Editor: Michael Bussler; Writer: 
Michael Kraus/David M. Neville (Pittsburgh, 
PA: Inecom Entertainment Company, 2004. 
Media: DVD, 180 minutes. $39.95, ISBN: 1- 

59218-020-5). 


The third entry in the “Civil War Minutes” 
series, like its two predecessors, is comprised 
of two DVDs packed with short vignettes on 
various Civil War-related topics. This time 
around, producer-director Michael Bussler has 
chosen to focus one volume on the Battle of 
Gettysburg, while the other—“Stories of 
Valor”—draws material from throughout the 
war. These vignettes, usually three to five min- 
utes in length, are not intended to serve as com- 
prehensive accounts of the events in question, 
but instead as interesting sidebars. 

The strongest aspect of Civil War Minutes 
III is its production values, which are mark- 
edly improved from the first two volumes in 
the series. While the narration by David 


Carradine neither adds nor detracts much 
from the overall presentation, the sound and 
music are effective. The selection and use of 
visual elements is likewise very good, with the 
exception of those occasions when Bussler feels 
the need to use actors and fake blood to simu- 
late events. The recreation of an amputation, 
for example, was awkward and out of place. 

Naturally, some vignettes are stronger than 
others. For example, any viewer who would 
purchase a DVD set like this will learn little 
from the segment on Andersonville, and will 
be left wondering how that sad chapter of the 
war is an example of a “story of valor.” By con- 
trast, the segments on Gettysburg civilian- 
turned-solider John Burns, on gunshot 
wounds, and on the Grand Army of the Re- 
public stand out, and will offer something new 
for virtually every viewer, regardless of their 
level of expertise. Generally speaking, the 
choice of topics will appeal most to those in- 
dividuals interested in soldiers who died tragi- 
cally, and those interested in material culture, 
particularly soldiers’ clothing. Many other pos- 
sible topics—politics, women, foreign rela- 
tions, the home front, slaves—are left largely 
unexplored, 

The research that went into this series is 
solid, but not flawless, and some viewers will 
notice the occasional error. The 1863 invasion 
that culminated in the Battle of Gettysburg, for 
example, is identified as the first instance of 
the Confederacy taking the war to the North. 
This assertion forgets the 1862 invasion of 
Maryland, which also culminated in a key 
Union victory, namely the Battle of Antietam. 
To take another example, the segment on the 
sharpshooter found at Devil’s Den repeats the 
now-discredited story that the photograph may 
have been staged by Alexander Gardner. Still, 
someone looking for a few interesting chest- 
nuts to add to their knowledge of the Civil War 
could do far worse than Civil War Minutes III. 

—Christopher Bates 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) BMI’s mission as a pro- 
ducer of “all source” intelligence, and subse- 
quently downgraded the role of this valuable 
organization. 

Finally, if John Gibbon’s article about the 
commanders’ meeting on the night of July 2 
in Battles and Leaders is to be believed, the cap- 
tion on page 35 correctly identifies twelve gen- 
erals in attendance at the event. The artist's 
depiction, however, shows thirteen people in 
the room. The extra person shown may be cav- 
alry commander Alfred Pleasonton, who ap- 
parently did not attend the meeting. 

—Tom Ryan, Bethany Beach, Delaware 


STEPHEN SEARS RESPONDS: 

I compressed events too much in saying 
Hooker sent Buford to stake out Gettysburg. 
Better to say that Hooker was responsible for 
Buford’s being there. Hooker’s order of June 
27 put Gettysburg on the headquarters’ radar 
(so to speak). Stahel’s reconnaissance was the 
immediate result, and Meade, coming cold to 
the job, naturally followed up the lead. Let’s 
give poor Joe Hooker credit for thinking ahead. 

The Federal assault at Culp’s Hill early on 
the morning of July 3 was at the instigation of 
Henry Slocum. At the end of the July 2 fight- 
ing there, when Slocum learned that the Con- 
federates had seized some Union breastworks 
at the base of Culp’s Hill, he announced to 
Alpheus Williams of the XII Corps, “Well! drive 
them out at daylight.” So it happened. In any 
event, this localized countermove was hardly a 
change in the Federals’ overall defensive stance. 

At 8:00 p.m. on July 2 Meade telegraphed 
Washington, reporting on the day’s fighting 
and saying, “I shall remain in my present posi- 
tion to-morrow, but am not prepared to 
say...whether my operations will be of an of- 


fensive or defensive character.” He then got 
Sharpe’s B.M.I. report of Pickett’s division, fur- 
ther confirming his determination to stand and 
fight. So the subsequent polling of his gener- 
als was indeed a straw vote. Nothing would 
have stirred Meade to waver or retreat. He was 
made of sterner stuff than that, especially in 
the middle of a battle. The councils of July 4 
and July 12 were totally different in context and 
circumstance. 

The B.M.I. did better counting Lee’s army 
in camp than counting it on the march, when 
eyewitnesses of varying reliability did the esti- 
mating. The last B.M.I. report before the battle, 
depending largely on nonmilitary observers, 
gave Lee 100,000 in round figures, about a 
twenty percent overcount. The June 30 returns 
for the Army of the Potomac were not yet in 
Meade’s hands, giving him an army on July 1 
that was actually undercounted. As I wrote in 
Gettysburg, Meade “would fight his battle with 
the understanding that his forces only slightly 
exceeded the enemy’s.” 

The artist’s rendering of the July 2 council 
of generals is reproduced badly here. A clearer 
reproduction reveals fourteen men in the 
room, two more than were there. Pleasonton, 
in the doorway, is one of them. My guess about 
the other non-attendee is Carl Schurz, in pro- 
file in the chair in the foreground. 
GETTYSBURG POINT- 
COUNTERPOINT 

Troy Harman’s response to Richard 
McMurry [“Gettysburg Point-Counterpoint: 
Question 3—Was the Battle of Gettysburg the 
Turning Point of the Civil War?” North & South, 
Vol. 8, No. 4] raises a number of issues, with 
respect to Lee’s intentions in Pennsylvania, with 
respect to his tactical objectives at Gettysburg, 
and, finally, as to the realistic prospects of a 
decisive battlefield result. 

1, To what extent should we accept Lee’s 
comments to Trimble as a fully formed tacti- 
cal scheme? Lee seems not to have mentioned 
it to his corps commanders, but only to a gen- 
eral who was unattached! In any event, circum- 
stances quickly overwhelmed such plans. 

2. Harman states that Lee did not have the 
supply lines for a lengthy stay. True, but I have 
also read that he hoped to remain north for 
weeks or months. On June 23 Lee asked that 
Beauregard be moved to Virginia, to create a 
diversion. Transferring Beauregard and assem- 
bling a force would have taken weeks, and Lee 
surely expected to remain north during that 
time. Further, Lee ordered cavalry to screen 
Ewell’s left and right so he could operate in 
Pennsylvania for an indefinite period. Lee only 
reversed Ewell’s direction when he learned that 
the Federals were closing. 

3. If Lee was intent on luring the Army of 
the Potomac into a showdown, how did he 
permit himself lose track of their whereabouts? 

4, Regarding the engagement of July 1, if 
Harman is correct that Lee intended to over- 


whelm the Federal I and XI Corps, then pro- 
ceed into Maryland, why was he not more 
emphatic about capturing Cemetery Hill? 
Why did he order General Andersons divi- 
sion into bivouac, rather than toward Cem- 
etery Hill? 

5. Regarding Lee’s intentions for the fol- 
lowing day, Harman states, “Clearly then Lee 
was not interested in a turning maneuver, 
which would have required placing the weight 
of the army on one flank.” On the evening of 
the Ist, when Ewell and Early informed Lee that 
they could do nothing more, Lee tendered the 
notion of shifting the Second Corps to the op- 
posite flank, but Early raised objections. Wasn’t 
it later that Lee developed the idea of a major 
attack by Longstreet, with Ewell to demonstrate 
on the Culp’s Hill front? 

6. Finally, there is the always-to-be-de- 
sired botched retreat leading to decisive vic- 
tory. Don’t there always seem to have been cir- 
cumstances that prevented a victor from 
making more of his success? No Civil War 
army was destroyed on the battlefield, except 
for the frozen remnants of the Army of Ten- 
nessee. Lee always hoped for such an outcome. 
In his memory, we speculate how such de- 
struction might have been accomplished, by 
removing difficulties that are part of every 
battle: the exhaustion; the tactical disorgani- 
zation; the orders misunderstood or ignored; 
the obstinate subordinates; the lack of re- 
serves; and the reliance upon frontal assault. 
These difficulties shape the battlefield as much 
as rivers and hills. 

Was Lee foraging? Was he looking for a 
showdown? Both? Did he have a unifying tac- 
tical objective during the Battle of Gettysburg? 

We underestimate Lee’s resilient, flexible 
intelligence if we pore, Talmud-like, over his 
record seeking an unvarying statement of pur- 
pose. I don’t think Lee had one, unless you 
count trying to win before the Federal behe- 
moth smashed the Confederacy up. He moved 
into Pennsylvania to seek opportunities once 
he got there. The meeting engagement of July 
1 cut the expedition short, and Lee decided to 
fight it out at Gettysburg. However, unlike Sec- 
ond Manassas, he was reacting to the unex- 
pected. Unlike Fredericksburg, he could not 
wait until a Federal general attacked him in 
position. And unlike Chancellorsville, he did 
not know where his enemy was. 

—Donald Cleary, Maplewood, New Jersey 


TROY HARMAN RESPONDS: 

Mr. Cleary has produced a well-written 
response that requires a thoughtful reply. My 
principle answer to him is that circumstances 
never really overwhelmed Lee’s overall strate- 
gic plan once the two armies clashed. As the 
actual battle of Gettysburg progressed, Meade 
was still protecting Washington D.C., and Lee 
was trying to dislodge the Federals in that di- 
rection, hoping to follow-up on any confusion 
that followed. Any Federal retreat had to pro- 
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ceed down the Baltimore Pike toward the na- 
tional capital. That’s close to the scenario Lee 
hoped for in the beginning, and it was still in- 
tact on July 3. 

There are other points well-taken by Mr. 
Cleary that deserve a reply. For instance, when 
he states that it is “true” that Lee’s supply lines 
would not permit a lengthy stay in Pennsylva- 
nia, he is right. In effect, Cleary is acknowl- 
edging that Lee did not have the means for a 
military occupation of northern territory. The 
battle itself proved the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia had only three days’ worth of long-range 
artillery. 

Regarding Mr. Cleary’s reference to an as- 
sembled Confederate force under Beauregard 
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as evidence of Lee’s intent to remain in the 
North for weeks, he has misunderstood 
Beauregard’s role. Beauregard was to march 
toward Washington D.C. from the south, so 
that Hooker/Meade might hold reserves closer 
to the capital, as Lee threatened the main body 
farther north. This would extend Union forces 
and permit Lee to meet them in staggered parts, 
stretched-out between Pennsylvania and 
southeastern Maryland, thus making it more 
feasible to roll one stage of Union defense back 
on another. 

Mr. Cleary was also curious as to how Lee 
might lose track of Union whereabouts if his 
intent was to have a showdown. Good ques- 
tion, and the answer is that the information 
blackout Lee suffered during the latter half of 
June robbed him of specific detail. However, 
in a more general sense, Lee knew all along that 
Hooker would go either for his lines of com- 
munication and supply (LOC) west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, or directly for his army, the 
scenario he preferred and manipulated by 
moving toward Gettysburg. Lee’s temporary 
June 28 plan to move to Harrisburg was a dan- 
gerous one made for the purpose of leaving his 
LOC vulnerable to lure the Army of the 
Potomac as far from Washington as it was will- 
ing to come. Of course, the most direct answer 
to Cleary’s question on why Lee lost track of 
Union whereabouts is J.E.B. Stuart’s absence. 
The cavalry that Lee had with him largely 
guarded his army’s LOC. Only a few cavalry 
regiments, such as the 17th Virginia and 35th 
Battalion of Virginia Cavalry, performed the 
functions that Stuart normally attended to. 

Understandably, Mr. Cleary wants to 
know why Lee did not proceed against Cem- 
etery Hill, or its anchor at Culp’s Hill, more 
vigorously when he had the chance at the end 
of the July 1 fighting. This is a fair question 
with a concrete answer. Simply, the 4:20 p.m. 
discovery of General Alpheus Williams’ First 
Division, XII Corps, resting on Ewell’s left 
flank forced Lee and Ewell to await the arrival 
of Edward Johnson’s division. (This I will dis- 
cuss more fully in a future article that North 
& South plans to publish.) 
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Mr. Cleary points to Lee’s first proposal for 
Ewell on July 1 to shift his corps west and south 
of town as evidence of Lee’s desire for a turn- 
ing maneuver of the Federal army. This was a 
clever point, but as Cleary admits, Ewell argued 
to stay where he was, which rules out the op- 
tion of a turning maneuver after the evening 
of July 1. Furthermore, if one goes back to the 
original discussion (Southern Historical Soci- 
ety Papers, Vol. 4, p. 257) had by Ewell, Early, 
Rodes, and Lee during the evening of July 1, 
one will find they were discussing the best di- 
rection in which to strike Cemetery Hill. They 
were discussing the dislodgement of Cemetery 
Hill rather than a turning maneuver. The pri- 
mary reason for attacking up the Emmitsburg 
Road on July 2 was to assault Cemetery Hill 
by its more gradual slope of Cemetery Ridge, 
located south of town. That responsibility was 
proposed to Ewell before it was given to 
Longstreet. Interestingly, Pickett’s oblique ma- 
neuver on July 3 was largely a pivot on the 
same Emmitsburg Road, making it, again, a 
point of direction toward the objective of 
Cemetery Hill. 

Finally, a battle of annihilation is a stretch 
for Mr. Cleary, but that is not necessarily what 
Lee was after. Armies usually fight each other 
until one is at a disadvantage and must shift 
to a defensive posture. If the disadvantage is 
serious, then political dialogue and negotia- 
tions may result. Based on Lee’s mode of at- 
tack on July 2 and 3, it appears that he was 
thinking more along these lines, because he 
wanted Meade to retreat. That’s why Lee at- 
tacked Meade’s position on three sides instead 
of four. Whether he could have capitalized on 
a retreat can be debated, but there seems to 
be little doubt that it was his only option on 
July 2 and 3. 

A concluding thought that I would offer 
Mr. Cleary is that there’s comfort in vague- 
ness, in believing that strategies evolve with- 
out forethought and calculation. It sounds 
good to consider all the possibilities available 
to Lee in Pennsylvania, but it is a different 
matter to sit down and critically look at what 
was feasible. Remember that most of us would 
not conduct our own vacation without first 
budgeting and planning for it, so should we 
assign a go-with-the-flow mindset to an army 
commander moving into his foe’s territory? 
In this sense, perhaps a Talmud-like approach 
is the only one that credits commanders of 
both sides with clear objectives, on the strate- 
gic and tactical levels. 
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I was more than a little disappointed to see 
the response by Troy Harman to the question, 
“Was the Battle of Gettysburg the Turning 
Point of the Civil War?” In brief, Harman sim- 
ply chose not to answer this straightforward 
yes or no question. Instead, he spent much of 
his space trying to bolster his hypothesis that 


Cemetery Hill was Lee’s one true objective. 
What that had to do with the essential ques- 
tion remains a mystery. 

In the end, Harman was able to say only 
that if Meade had been driven out of his posi- 
tion, then Lee would have gained the victory 
he was looking for, which has the sound of a 
tautology (if Meade lost, then Lee won). That 
is followed by two “mights” and an “if”: Lin- 
coln might have experienced difficulty in en- 
forcing the draft, and if Lee’s victory was suf- 
ficient, the campaign “might well have been 
the turning point of the war.” Not exactly a 
ringing response from an author who has been 
bold enough to challenge one hundred forty 
years of orthodoxy where Lee’s “real plan” is 
concerned, 

In contrast, Richard McMurry offers a 
comparatively lengthy, thoughtful piece, ask- 
ing whether the campaign decided much of 
anything—a basic question that all too often 
is not asked. And McMurry leaves no uncer- 
tainty in answering: Gettysburg was no more 
a “turning point” of the war than any other 
specific battle or campaign, and was likely less 
important than several. 

Perhaps a question North & South might 
well ask is this: If Gettysburg was so much less 
than it seems, and if we appreciate that its lo- 
cation in the East, and in a northern state, has 
so much to do with its mythic significance, then 
why does it nonetheless retain that signifi- 
cance? Why, despite all, is Gettysburg consid- 
ered the premier Civil War event? I don’t think 
the answer is an easy one, and | don’t think 
thoughtful Civil War students do, either. 

—NMark M. Smith 
White River Junction, Vermont 


TROY HARMAN RESPONDS: 

Mr. Smith may be “a little disappointed” 
because he did not see his own tautology re- 
peated in my piece. He perhaps wanted to read 
the same laundry list of rehashed reasons regu- 
larly given for Lee invading the North. He likely 
wanted to hear something about the 
Confederacy’s hopes for foreign recognition, 
the disruption of Pennsylvania rail lines, an 
allowance of Virginia farmers the chance to 
recoup, and the capture of a northeastern city 
like Harrisburg or Philadelphia. 

Mr. Smith taps into another issue in his 
rebuttal, relevant to all historians—the sub- 
ject of “what ifs?” We hear a lot about them in 
historical circles these days. Unfortunately, 
this two-word cliche is too often used in a de- 
rogatory manner by the “smoking gun quote” 
camp, who employ it loosely to dismiss vital 
issues and to diminish historians who “live in 
the moment” with battle participants. I un- 
derstand that “what ifs” can be taken too far, 
into the realm of fiction. However the other 
extreme must be shunned as well. That is, to 
exclude a historical participant’s thought pro- 
cesses and options from the storyline, just 
because they never materialized, robs the 


reader of the anxiety and consequences asso- 
ciated with decision making. Worse still, to 
ignore them is to miss out on half of the story. 
It is a big mistake to presuppose that the par- 
ticipant in a historical event could see into the 
future, yet that is what we do when we only 
examine final outcomes. 

The practical application to all of this is 
that Lee, though he counted on being success- 
ful, fell short at Gettysburg. Because he failed 
there, should we then discount the impact of 
his unrealized goals and objectives? If victory 
escaped Lee, are the ramifications of his defeat 
less real? To examine only the failed result is to 
overlook original intent and to short-change 
what was at stake up to the moment of defeat. 
The High Water Mark monument, located at 
Gettysburg, illustrates this point. It was not 
designed to mark a point of assault alone, but 
rather to broadly symbolize a turning back of 
Confederate war momentum. It illustrates the 
closing of a chapter to the rebellion’s forward 
progress, with all of its unfulfilled goals. 


BLOCKADE 

Reader David Bright, in “Crossfire,” North 
& South, Vol. 8, No. 4, queries “was there any- 
one in London purchasing these medical sup- 
plies and ensuring that they 
reached the jumping-off 
ports? I’m not aware of any- 
one doing so.” His question 
is in response to a prior ar- 
ticle by Michael Flannery 
concerning the effectiveness 
of the Federal blockade of 
Southern ports [“Hapless or 
Helpmate?” Ne*S, Vol. 8, No. 
3], as evidenced by the avail- 
ability of medicines, particu- 
larly quinine. As happen- 
stance would have it, I was 
rereading H.H. Cunning- 
ham’s classic Doctors in Gray 
when Mr. Bright’s comment caught my atten- 
tion. While Cunningham admits that records 
pertaining to imported supplies were “frag- 
mentary” (p.134), he mentions Caleb Huse as 
the War Department’s first purchasing agent 
abroad, and documents the surgeon general’s 
complete confidence in Beverly Tucker and 
A.T.D. Gifford, both of whom were charged 
with purchasing medical supplies in Europe for 
the Confederacy. Cunningham’s work, as well 
as Adams’ Doctors in Blue, would look good 
on anyone’s bookshelf! 

Hopefully this gives Mr. Bright some in- 
sights for further investigation. 

—Charles C. DiVincenti Jr., via email 
OOPS! 

I greatly enjoy reading your fine maga- 
zine. In Vol. 8, No. 4, on page 79, there is a 
picture of Lawrence P. Graham, Daniel E. Sick- 
les, and Eugene E. Carr. I believe it should be 
Eugene A. Carr, the “A” standing for Asa. 
Known as “War Eagle,” he is mainly famous 


for actions against the Indians after the war, 
although he had his finest hour during the war 
at Pea Ridge. He also served at Vicksburg and 
Mobile. I don’t believe he served at Gettys- 
burg, but the picture was probably taken at 
an annual reunion there late in the nineteenth 
century. 

—Jim Middleton, Sacramento, California 
ED. Yes, he is Eugene A. Carr. Thanks very much 
for pointing out the typo. The veteran gener- 
als were photographed c.1886 near Trostle’s 
barn on the Gettysburg battlefield. 


oe 


I enjoyed reading about Robert E. Lee in 
your most recent edition [ Vol. 8, No. 4]. Please 
tell me that the caption beneath the drawing 
of Lee in his study at Washington College [on 
page 67] was actually rendered in 1872. After 
reading the article I didn’t notice anything 
about when it was produced. 

I presume it was first rendered in 1872. 
Otherwise, if it’s meant to be a depiction of 
Marse Robert in 1872 the old boy looks re- 
markably preserved and erect for someone who 
died in 1870. 

—Paul Ghiotto, Jacksonville, Florida 


ED. A poorly worded caption, to be sure! The 
etching by Adalbert J. Volck is titled “Robert E. 
Lee in His Study at Washington College,” and 
was created c.1872. Thanks to you and all other 
North & South readers who brought this error 
to our attention. 


MAIL CALL 
Iam a Marine currently deployed in sup- 
port of OIF [Operation Iraqi Freedom]. We 
just had mail call and I had received a package 
from my mother, in which she included a copy 
of North & South. ve been reading your pub- 
lication for a few years now and thoroughly 
enjoy it, as I’m quite the student of the Civil 
War. As I’m looking at the copy I was just sent 
[Vol. 8, No. 3], I read the editorial (“Mail Call”) 
and couldn’t help but think how the soldiers 
you described sounded a lot like me. I do love 

your magazine, and thanks. 

Semper Fi. 
—Gunnery Sergeant Steve DiMascio 
United States Marine Corps 
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Knapsack 


(continued from page10) a disappointment. On 
September 18 Grant attempted to trap Ster- 
ling Price’s Confederate troops at Iuka, Mis- 
sissippi, but Ord failed to act due to an “acous- 
tic shadow.” Ord redeemed himself a few days 
later on the Hatchie River (October 5), where 
Earl Van Dorn’s Confederate troops were 
caught as they tried to retire from an unsuc- 
cessful attack on Corinth. In an official 
communiqué, Grant reported that Ord’s divi- 
sion “advanced with unsurpassed gallantry, 
driving the enemy back and across the Hatchie 
over ground where it is almost incredible that 
a superior force should be driven by an infe- 
rior, capturing two of his batteries (eight guns), 
many hundred small-arms, and several hun- 
dred prisoners.” 

Ord was severely wounded during the ac- 
tion, and remained on the recovery list for 
many months. He did, however, perform some 
military duties during his convalescence, as he 
was called as a witness in the court of inquiry 
investigating the performance of Don Carlos 
Buell, an affair that dragged on from Novem- 
ber into the following year. 

Ord returned to duty in the spring of 1863, 
initially commanding garrison forces in Vir- 
ginia. But in June he was transferred to Grant’s 
army and given command of the XIII Corps 
during the Vicksburg and Jackson campaigns. 
Following occupation duty in Louisiana later 
that summer and through the autumn, Ord 
commanded troops in the Shenandoah dur- 
ing the following winter and spring. In July, 
in response to the alarm created by Jubal 
Early’s “raid” on Washington, Ord assumed 
command of the VIII Corps, covering the 
“Middle Department”—the area around 
Washington, Baltimore, and western Mary- 
land. During the siege of Richmond he was 
given command of the XVIII Corps, and was 
severely wounded at Fort Harrison on Sep- 
tember 29, 1864. Returning to active duty in 
January 1865, Ord was given command of the 
Army of the James, with which he continued 
to serve until the end of the war. Sherman 
credited Ord with a decisive role in the ma- 
neuvers that led to the encirclement of the 
Army of Northern Virginia at Appomattox, 
and said that “he has always been called upon 
when hard duty was expected, and never 
flinched.” 

After the war Ord held various commands, 
rising to major general in the regular army, 
before retiring in 1881. The general’s wife, 
Mary Mercer Thompson Ord, was by all ac- 
counts a very attractive, vivacious woman, and 
the cause of some acrimony in the Lincoln 
family, after the president danced with her sev- 
eral times at a ball held at the headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac in the waning days 
of the war. Ord died on July 22, 1883, and is 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 


Now that certainly is a considerable mili- 
tary record, and one the Ord family could be 
proud of. But there’s more to the story, for the 
Ords are one of America’s most notable mili- 
tary families, and have not a little mystery at- 
tached to them. 


a: — 
Major General Edward 0.C. Ord with his wife 
and child at the mansion formerly occupied by 
Jefferson Davis in Richmond, Virginia. In the 
doorway is the table on which the surrender of 
General Robert E. Lee was signed. 


General Ord was the son of James Ord 
(1786-1871), who was born in the autumn of 
1786 and raised in Virginia by his “Uncle” 
James Ord Sr. Although told by his “Uncle” that 
“T was his nephew, the child of Ralph Ord and 
his wife Mary,’ Ord in fact never knew the iden- 
tities of his true parents. Various documents 
and family tradition suggested that he was the 
son of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince of Wales 
(later King George IV). In December 1785 the 
rebellious young prince had secretly wed the 
widowed Mrs. Maria Anne Fitzherbert. The 
union was dissolved in 1794, however, because 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was a Roman Catholic, and 
thus the marriage debarred the prince from the 
Royal succession. Young James believed this 
story to be true, and there is a body of evidence 
that suggests it may be so. 

James, who was raised a Roman Catholic, 
entered Georgetown University in 1800 and 
joined the Jesuit order in 1806, intending to 
become a priest. From 1810 to 1811 he taught 
at the college while pursuing his clerical stud- 
ies. In 1811, soon after his uncle died, James 
left the Jesuits and became a midshipman in 
the navy, serving in the War of 1812. In April 
1813 he resigned from the service. 

Ord was immediately commissioned a lieu- 
tenant in the new 36th Infantry Regiment, 
which was being organized for the defense of 
the Potomac/Chesapeake region. The 36th 
spent its first year running back and forth in 
that area, countering British probes and raids 
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from the sea. The regiment first saw serious 
action in the Second Battle of St. Leonard’s 
Creek (June 26, 1814), a skirmish against Brit- 
ish raiders attempting to get to Commodore 
Joshua Barney’s gunboat flotilla, which had 
taken refuge up the Patuxent River. The regi- 
ment later fought in support of Barney’s Na- 
val Brigade at Bladensburg (August 24, 1814)— 
where its performance was “but little more 
worthy of praise than that of the militia,” 
though its officers came in for some kind 
words—and two companies were at Fort 
McHenry during the British bombardment of 
September 13-14, 1814. The regiment’s roster 
included Major Henry “Dark Horse” Lee 
(1787-1837), Robert E. Lee’s miscreant older 
half-brother, and Ensign Richard Henry Lee 
(1794-1865), grandson of Lee’s uncle, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Richard Henry Lee. It is not clear in which of 
these engagements Ord—or either of the 
Lees—took part. Ord resigned from the ser- 
vice shortly after the end of the war. 

James Ord soon settled in Washington, 
where he held various government positions, 
and seems to have acquired a generalship in 
the militia. In 1837 he accompanied then Ma- 
jor John Garland, James Longstreet’s future fa- 
ther-in-law, to Chicago, where he served as an 
Indian agent. Later returning to Washington, 
he pursued various business interests, then 
went off to California. Ord had married 
Rebecca Ruth Cresap, the daughter of Colonel 
Daniel Cresap, who had commanded Pennsyl- 
vania regiments in the Revolutionary War and 
the Whiskey Rebellion, and by her had several 
children. In his old age he resided at the home 
of his son, Major General Edward Otho Cresap 
Ord, in Omaha, Nebraska, where he died. He 
too is buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 

James Ord’s younger son, James Placidius 
Ord (1821-1876), also attended Georgetown 
College, and became a judge, but served as a 
major of volunteers during the Civil War. 
Placidius’ son James Cresap Ord (1848-1912) 
joined the army as well, and served on the fron- 
tier, rising to major. He is also buried at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 

General E. O. C. Ord had three sons who 
served: 
> Lieutenant Colonel Edward Otho Cresap 

Ord II (1858-1923), who commanded 

the Seminole Indian scouts for a time, 

served in the Spanish-American, Philip- 
pine, and First World wars, and is buried 

at Arlington National Cemetery. 
> Captain James Thompson Ord (1863- 

1905) served on the frontier, and is bur- 

ied at Arlington National Cemetery. 
> First Lieutenant Jules Garesche Ord 

(1865-1898), who was killed in action at 

San Juan Hill and is buried at Arlington 

National Cemetery. 


General Ord’s grandsons and at least one 
great-grandson also served: 
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> Major General James Garesche Ord 
(1886-1960), the son of E. O. C. Ord II, 
served in World War I, trained the Ist, 
28th, and 99th Infantry Divisions for 
World War II, and is buried at Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

> Lieutenant Colonel James Basevi Ord 
(1892-1938), the son of James Thomp- 
son Ord, was an Air Corps officer who 
died in an aviation accident while serv- 
ing as an advisor to the Philippine Army, 
and is buried at Arlington National Cem- 
etery. 

> Colonel James Basevi Ord Jr., USMC 
(1919-1997), the son of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Ord, commanded the 5th Marines for 
a time in Vietnam, and is buried at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
John S. Mosby Writes his Wife 
about Bull Run 


Later one of the great partisan cavalry- 
men of the war, in 1861 John Singleton Mosby 
(1833-1916), a young Virginia attorney, re- 
ported for duty with the militia cavalry troop 
in which he served as an enlisted man. In- 
corporated in Colonel J.E.B. Stuart’s Ist Vir- 
ginia Cavalry as Company B, the troop took 
part in the Battle of Bull Run. On July 22, 
1861, the day after the battle, Mosby wrote his 
wife a short note and sent 

a telegraph to let her 
know he had sur- 


Left: Colonel John 
Singleton Mosby. 


Below: Currier & Ives 


Battle of Bull Run. 


lithograph depicting the 


vived. Two days later, he followed this up with 
a longer missive. This second letter, errors and 
all, provides a vivid personal account of his ex- 
periences during the battle. 


Fairfax Court House, 
July 24th, 1861 
My dearest Pauline: 

I telegraphed and wrote you from 
Manassas early the next morning after the 
battle. We made a forced march from Win- 
chester to get to Manassas in time for the 
fight, —travelled two whole days and one 
night without stopping (in the rain) and 
getting only one meal. We arrived the 
morning before the fight. It lasted about 
ten hours and was terrific. When we were 
first brought upon the field we were posted 
as a reserve just in rear of our artillery and 
directly within range of the hottest fire of 
the enemy. For two hours we sat there on 
our horses, exposed to a perfect storm of 
grapeshot, balls, bombs, etc. They burst 
over our heads, passed under our horses, 
yet nobody was hurt. I rode my horse 
nearly to death on the battlefield, going 
backward and forward, watching the 
enemy’s movements to prevent their flank- 
ing our command. When | first got on the 
ground my heart sickened. We met 
Hampton’s South Carolina legion retreat- 
ing. I thought the day was lost and with it 
the Southern cause. We begged them, for 
the honor of their State, to return. But just 
then a shout goes up along our lines. 
Beauregard arrives and assures us that the 
day will be ours. This reanimated the 
troops to redouble their efforts. Our regi- 
ment had been divided in the morning; 
half was taken to charge the enemy early 
in the action and the remaining part (ours 
and Amelia Co.) were held as a reserve, to 
cover the retreat of our forces, if unsuc- 
cessful, and to take advantage of any fa- 
vorable moment. 


When, late in the evening, the Yankees 
gave way, they seemed overwhelmed with 
confusion and despair. They abandoned 
everything—arms, wagons, horses, am- 
munition, clothing, all sorts of munitions 
of war. They fled like a flock of panic- 
stricken sheep. We took enough arms, ac- 
coutrements, etc. to equip the whole army. 
They were splendidly equipped, had ev- 
ery imaginable comfort and convenience 
which Yankee ingenuity could devise. 

The fight would not have been half so 
long had it been an open-field one, but the 
Yankees were protected by a thick pine 
woods, so that it was almost impossible to 
get at them with the cavalry. They never 
once stood to a clash of the bayonet—al- 
ways broke and ran. In the evening, when 
they gave way, the order was given to 
charge them. We were then in the distant 
part of the field. In a moment we were in 
full pursuit, and as we swept on by the lines 
of our infantry, at full speed, the shouts of 
our victorious soldiers rent the air. We pur- 
sued them for six or eight miles, until 
darkness covered their retreat. The whole 
road was blocked up with what they aban- 
doned in their flight. All our regiment (in 
fact, nearly all the soldiers) now have 
splendid military overcoats which they 
took. I have provided myself very well. We 
took every piece of their artillery from 
them—62 pieces—among them, one of 
the finest batteries in the world. Their to- 
tal loss cannot be less then 5000. Our com- 
pany is now equipped with Yankee tents, 
(Lam writing under one). We are also eat- 
ing Yankee provisions, as they left enough 
to feed the army a long time... . All of the 
Northern Congress came out as spectators 
of the fight. A Senator was killed by a can- 
non ball—Foster. All of our troops fought 
well, but the Virginia troops bore the brunt 
of the battle, especially Jackson’s brigade. 
A Washington paper says they were scarce 
of ammunition—a lie, for we took enough 
from them to whip them over again. Our 
Captain (who you know is an old army 
officer) complimented our company very 
much for their coolness and bravery in 
standing fire,—said that we stood like old 
veterans. We were placed in the most try- 
ing position in which troops can be placed, 
to be exposed to a fire which you cannot 
return. ... There was scarcely a minute 
during the battle that I did not think of 
you and my sweet babes. I had a picture 
of [our daughter] May which I took out 
once and looked at. For a moment the re- 
membrance of her prattling innocence al- 
most unfitted me for the stern duties of a 
soldier,—but a truce to such thoughts. We 
are now marching on to bombard Wash- 
ington City. 

Yours devotedly... 
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ARTILLERY 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


Phone / Website: 
606-326-1188 


www.steencannons.com 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG* CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $159.95 


The only SAFE substitute 

for fireworks! Cannons 

produce a loud bang with a 

Tealistic flash of light. %, 

Patented in 1907. Made of 

cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing, Great for display 

when not in use. Made in the a to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 

9” cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25" can 

non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic hang, $19.85 
The | ge the cannon the louder the bang! 

ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark oe 5 

pack $2.00, Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 

check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 

FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Bax 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
*x* Call 1-800-987-BANG «x 
www.bigbangcannons.com 


BATTLEFIELDS 


THE BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY and Civil 
War Roundtable. Visit www.bonps.org 
for information on the 2005 141th An- 
niversary of the Battle of Nashville, 
and upcoming 2005 events. 


4 WHITE STAR * 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS iis Sata 
——— 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 


Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


Dave Zullo 


434-591-0884 


www.oldesoldierbooks.com 


13 Brassie Terrace 
Lake Monticello 
VA 22963 


We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 
CWI PREMIUM 
www.cwipremium.com 
< http://www.cwipremium.com > 


Print or RePrint your Book(s) 
Print only what you need, 


When you need it! 
We print books! We use your computer file & print as many copies 
as you need. We send it to a Bindery for Hard Back or Soft Back 
binding. Print only what you need; 1,100, 300, or somewhere in 
between! Different book sizes are available. Call for a quote to get 
your book printed. 800-432-7702 www.printing-books.com 


Print or Reprint a 400 page (8 1/2 by 11) Black and White book for 
$20.00 per copy. Hard Back Binding for 1 copy is $9.00 so your 
cost is $29.00 plus shipping. Hard Back Binding for 10 or more is 
$8.50/book. Print Full Color Pages inside the book for 20 cents 
per page. Softback binding is also available. Files are archived for 
easy, quick reprints as needed. 

Example: 8.5 by 11.0 size book , Hard Back Binding 


Costs 
(200. |50 _| $ 500.00 $ 425.00 $925.00 
Example: 5. 5 by 8. 5 size book , Hard Back Binding 


Costs 


|200. |50 {$250.00 [$425.00 | $675.00 | 
800-432-7702 www. Ree com 
H-Bar Enterprises 800-432-7702 www.hbar.com 


Books on Cd * Civil War Cd-Roms * Searchable 
Civil War Reference Library: 238 Vols. The Official Records; 
Photographic History of the Civil War; Southern Hist. Soc. Papers; Lee; 
Grant; Lincoin; Jeff Davis; Battles & Leaders of the Civil War; Messages 
& Papers of the Confederacy; Confederate Military History; Rise & Fall of 
the Confederacy. 3 CD Set $ 89.95 
The Old Confederate Veteran Magazine[1893-191 

All of the articles from the first 20 years of the monthly magazine are on 
this Cd; Amazing articles written by people who experienced the Civil 
War first hand. 1 CD Set $ 41.95 

10% Discount when you buy both sets 

www.hbar.com 800-432-7702 $6.50 S/H 


H-Bar Enterprises 1705 Loft Way #A Silver Spring MD 20904 
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MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,” the most celebrated 
long-range sniper shot in America’s Civil War. 
A Southern sergeant, a telescopic sighted 
Whitworth sniper rifle. A Northern general, half 
a mile away. The detailed story that started 
modern long-range sniper warfare. 102 pages. 
Illustrated, maps showing battlelines. Ck/MO 
$20.00. Dale Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 
75789. 


FOR SALE: NORTH & SOUTH 
MAGAZINE vol. | - Vol. Vill (56 is- 


sues). All excellent condition. $336.00 
plus postage. Dave Gall, 7180 
Broadview Road, Parma, OH 44134. 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


A THEATER MAP of the GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN Watercolored, filled with sites and 
information and accurately scaled, this map 
shows the arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker 
and Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38”x25” and retails at $14.95. Call 
or write for a free color brochure of our other 
Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. McElfresh Map 
Co., LLC, P.0. Box 565 Olean, NY 14760. (716) 
372-8800 © www.mcelfreshmap.com 


COLLECTIBLES 


AUTHOR AUCTIONING MOST OF COL- 
LECTION: Hemingway 1st, CS Buttons, 
CW items, and much more contact for a 
free price list: CWBuff89 @ hotmail.com or 
Richard Urban Rr1 Box 153, Harveys 
Lake, PA 18618 


FOR SALE: CIVIL WAR MAGAZINE 


#1-74. Also included additional #1 
collector's edition. 75 Books Total (10 Civil 
War Society Binders). All excellent condi- 
tion. $650.00 plus postage. Dave Gall, 
7180 Broadview Road, Parma, OH 44134. 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
_CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 

Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc, (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 
write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


SOLDIERS &= 


In Union blue and 

Confederate gray, 1/ 32 

(54mm) scale soft plastic 

figures, infantry, cavalry, 

artillery, and accessories. 

For our price list and 
illustrations send $2.00 to: © <I 


Mr.“K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 


www.mrkproducts.com 


MUSEUMS 


THE MUSEUM AND WHITE HOUSE OF 
THE CONFEDERACY is located on the cor- 
ner of 12th and Clay Streets in Richmond, 
Virginia. Open daily, Monday-Saturday 10:00- 
5:00 and Sunday 12:00-5:00. Closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Day. 
For more information, visit www.moc.org. 


Civ! War Life The Soldier’s Museum 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 
ssh ye Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County's Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


VIDEOS / FILM 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 www.aldenfilms.com 


OUR AWARD WINNING TEAMS produce 
and direct documentaries, interactive mu- 
seum programming, broadcast commer- 
cials and corporate presentations. Demo 
reels available. For more information visit 
www.wideawakefilms.com 


To Place An Ad in N&S 


Contact Keith Poulter 
559-855-8637 


or write: 


NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


N&S DISCUSSION GROUP 
The NeS email discussion group pro- 
vides readers of North & South an outlet to 
discuss matters of Civil War history, in par- 
ticular topics raised by articles that appear 
in the magazine. In addition, members of the 
group have the chance to interact with NeS 
authors, who participate regularly in discus- 
sions. Participation is free, and it takes only 
a few minutes to sign on. For more details 


visit: www. northandsouthmagazine.com 
or go to http://groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
cwsociety/ 
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The Passing of a True Leader 


in Preservation 


PRESERVATIONIST AND HISTORIAN BRIAN 
POHANKA died on June 15, 2005, after a cou- 
rageous fight with cancer. He was fifty. 

Brian was a true leader in the battlefield 
preservation movement, and in the 1990s was 
perhaps its most vocal proponent. He was a 
founding member of The Association for the 
Preservation of Civil War Sites (APCWS), and 
helped in the fight that defeated Disney’s plans 
to build an historic theme park near Manassas 
in 1994. 

Brian frequently put his money where his 
mouth was, quietly giving large sums to pres- 
ervation groups for battlefield land acquisition. 
He was heavily involved in the efforts to pro- 
tect Chantilly, Brandy Station, Centerville, 
Manassas, Chancellorsville, Cedar Creek, and 
Gettysburg, as well as various battlefields in 
Loudoun County, Virginia. Brian was particu- 
larly worried about the battlefields of Cold 
Harbor and Gaines Mill, two major engage- 
ments (of dozens) that took place in Henrico 
County, Virginia, a growing suburb of Rich- 
mond. He was often seen at county board 
meetings, at which he would tell local govern- 
ment officials that they were expected to do 
better in protecting their battlefields. 

I met Brian in 1991; our first conversation 
was about protecting America’s historical land- 
scapes. In the years that followed, I regularly 
asked Brian to speak at various preservation 
events that I put together—and he always gra- 
ciously agreed. 

Brian became for me something akin to a 
personal support group—our discussions 
about the frustrations associated with the pres- 
ervation movement helped me to deal with the 
sad realities of the effort to protect America’s 
quickly vanishing historical landscapes. Brian 
also became a mentor and a friend. Having him 
call and invite me over to his townhouse was a 
gleeful badge of honor. 

Brian always made himself available for the 
cause. Besides me, he influenced many others 
to get involved in the fight to save battlefields 
before they were turned into shopping malls. 
He truly was an inspiration, the model spokes- 
person for, and symbol of, the battlefield pres- 
ervation movement. 

Brian was also the author of multitudes of 
articles about the American Civil War, the pri- 


ROBERT LEE HODGE is a writer, activ- 
ist, and filmmaker. You can reach him at 
hodge@wideawakefilms.com 


mary interviewee on The History Channel’s 
Civil War Journal, a highly effective public 
speaker on various Civil War subjects, and an 
avid Civil War reenactor. 

Indeed, Brian will be missed. It is hard to 
believe that I will no longer have the opportu- 
nity to spend time with my friend. | will never 
again get to see that kind-hearted Zouave of- 
ficer at a reenactment, never again receive a 
phone call from him, and it pains me to tears. 
However, I know I am lucky. I had the chance 
to be in the company of a great American—a 
person who cared for this nation’s culture, its 
historical landscape, and its future generations. 
Brian was a true patriot before that term was 
back en vogue. 


“Some kid a hundred years from 
now is going to get interested in the 
Civil War and want to see these 
places. He’s going to go down there 
and be standing in a parking lot. I’m 
fighting for that kid.” 

—Brian Pohanka, speaking about 

Brandy Station, Virginia. 

Right: Brian Pohanka photographed as captain of 
Company A, 5th New York Voluntary Infantry, 
“Duryee’s Zouaves.” 


Below, left to right: Brian Pohanka, Michael Kraus, 
and John Bert in Romania, where they served as 
historical advisors for the film “Cold Mountain.” 
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Brian Pohanka’s name, and what he stood 
for, will continue on. The impact of his pass- 
ing is a sad reminder that the preservation 
community is still rather small and very deli- 
cate. 

The hard reality is that the trauma of what 
developers and bulldozers bring will continue. 
If we care about this nation’s history, no mat- 
ter where we live, we need to stand up for the 
cause that made Brian fight—the defense of 
America’s vanishing battlefields. If you have not 
done so already, please seriously consider join- 
ing the ranks of the caring and get involved in 
protecting the nation’s remaining treasures. 

Some of the great leaders in battlefield pro- 
tection have recently left us. “The Defender of 
Manassas,” Annie Snyder, passed away two 
years ago. Jerry Russell died last year. And now 
Brian Pohanka is gone. You are needed in the 
ranks. For more on battlefield preservation and 
Brian Pohanka please visit www.civilwar.org 


and www.cvbtorg. 
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John Bert Collection 


The MINUTES OF HISTORY ‘scrics 


Gettysburg and Stories of Valor 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES’III 
Narrated by Keith Carradine 


“The cinematography is beautiful. The views of the 
Gettysburg battlefield are simply breathtaking.” 
- Blake A. Magner, The Civil War News 


“The combination of a smooth narrative, period relics 
and photographs enhances this DVD set.” 


SOUO'NG 1 


- Richard A. Sauers, Civil War Times Illustrated 


“Having recently seen a documentary filled with ‘talking 
heads,’ I applaud director Mark Bussler for avoiding this 
technique and concentrating on cinematic elements in 
Gettysburg [and Stories of Valor].” 

- Betty Jo Tucker, ReelTalkReviews.com 
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Selected Other Historical Products 
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CIVIL WAR MINUTES™ Union CIVIL WAR MINUTES” Confederate Civil War Life 
DVD Box Set DVD Box Set DVD Box Set 


Running Time: 180 minutes Running Time: 180 minutes Running Time: 155 minutes 


ITTeCOTMN Available at stores and Internet retailers where DVDs are sold. 


Visit www. CivilWarLife.com for a list of retailers 


Copyright © 2005 Inecom Entertainment Company 
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| unique project deserves a unique display. 


— | i$ a design group > 

oe that specializes ie 
in cartographic 

and information design 
with experience in both 
trade and academic - ~ 
publications. From 
atlases to single maps, 
the DLF Group brings 
an award-winning 
professional background 
to the task of visualizing 
data, with a special 
emphasis on the 
creation of distinctive 
historical thematic 
maps. Through research, 
design, and final 
digital production, we 
combine the precision 
of cartography with the 
aesthetics of graphic 
design to create results 
that inform and impress. 


You are invited to e 
contact us about yOUr g(a 
next project. Fe haetp eh = 


David L. Fuller G SOOT TES fe See id ea ha Mae | 
DLF Group tek Tub 

david@thedlfgroup:com 
(661) 821-3531 : 4 


